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Winston Churchill is arguably the greatest leader of the 20 th 
century. He is proof that a single individual, despite public and 
private trials, can change the course of history for the better and 
make of life a blessed and noble thing. Who exactly was this 
extraordinary man? How did he rally the British during World War 
II? What legacy did he leave for Western civilization? 

In Churchill , get the answers to these and other powerful questions 
as you follow the life of this iconic politician. In this course, you 
encounter Churchill as a resourceful soldier, devoted public servant, 
and military strategist. You also meet Churchill the gifted painter, 
doting father, and winner of the Nobel Prize for literature. These 
12 illuminating lectures are taught by Professor J. Rufus Fears, 
three-time winner of the University of Oklahoma Professor of the 
Year award. With his amazing gift for storytelling, he shows you 
why Churchill ranks with Abraham Lincoln and Pericles as one of 
history’s greatest statesmen. 
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2. Young Churchill 
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+$5 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 64933 


Designed to meet the demand for lifelong 
learning, The Great Courses is a highly 
popular series of audio and video lectures led 
by top professors and experts. Each of our 
more than 350 courses is an intellectually 
engaging experience that will change how 
you think about the world. Since 1990, 
over 10 million courses have been sold. 




Chicago Doctor Invents Affordable Hearing Aid 

Outperforms Many Higher Priced Hearing Aids 


Reported byf. Page 

CHICAGO; A lac.ll hoard-certified Ear. Nose r “Throat {ENT) 
physician, Dr. 5, Chcrukuri, has jusl shaken up Ihc hearing 
aid industry withHie Invention ofmttlkilgrjde. 
affordable! hearing aid. This revolutionary hearing aid m 
ell * 1 shined to he Ip milliufls of prii|ile wick bearing toss 
who cannot afford—or do not wish to pay—the piudi 
higher cost of traditional hearing aids. 


"Perhaps the best quality-to-price ratio in 

the hearing aid industry" - Dr. Baku, M O. 
Board Certified ENT Physician 


Dr. Chemkuri knew that hearing loss-could lead to 
depress^ social isolation, anxkrty,and symptom* consbu-nc 
with Alzheimer's dementia. He could not understand 
why the cost lor hearing aids was so high when the 
prices on so many consumer electronics like TVs, DVD 
players, cell phones and digital cameras had fallen. 

Since Medicare and most private Insurance do not (over 
the costa of hearing aids; which traditionally run between 
1200(^16040 fora pair, many of the doctor's patients 
could not afford I he expense. Dr. CherukuiTs goal was to 
find a reasonable solution that would help with the most 
cvnamon types, of hearing Loss sf nn affordable price. not 
unlike Ihe"one-size-hts-niosl" reading glasses available at 
drugstores. 



Qe*ignffd PyA Bfl*rcKflr(ififd E?r P No%r jnd 
Throat (EMTl Doctor 

Doctor'kicofrnnt nded r 
Audio I^gist-Tesied 

+ ++**. Rated. #1 Selling! 

I led ring Aid nn AmdiQn.com 

FDA-Registered 

SdVpUpTogO^a 

Free Shipping Available 
BAtUriti Included!. Comes Fk'jdy To Lbt 

100 L :.i Money Back Guarantee 


He evaluated numerous hearing devices and sound 
amplifiers, including chose seen on television. Without fail, 
almost all of these were found to amplify bass/low 
frequencies (below L(H)0 Hi] and not useful in amplifying 
che frequencies related to the human voke. 

Inspiration from a surprising source 

The doctor's (nsplnrfum to defeat the pwcrMhat^be th^t 
kept inexpensive heari ng a ids out of the hands of the 
public actually came from a new cell phone he had just 
purchased. 'I felt that J f someone could devise an 
affordable device like an iPhone lor about S200 that 
could do aUwrtJ of things I cnulri create a hearing ^Irt 
at a. similar price." 


Affordable Hearing Aid 

With Superb Performance 

The high cast of hearing aids is si result trf Ifljwrs erf 
middlemen and expensive unnecessary features. Dr. 
Chcrukun concluded daac it would be possible to develop a 
medtcal grade hearing a id without .sacrificing the quality 1 of 
components.The result is the MDHearingAid FRO*, 
starting well under S200.11 has been d^tLwrl to lie the 
best low-cost hearing aid that amplifies the range of 
sounds associated with the human voice without 
overly amplifying background noise. 


Tested By Leading Doctors 
and Audiologists 

Tht‘ MUltL-armjjAid PRO* Dias been rigorously tested by 
Leading ENT physicians and audiologists who have 
unanimously agreed Hut Che sound quality and output in 
many cases exceeds more expensive hearing aids. 


DOCTORS AMD PATIENTS AGREE: 1 BEST QUALITY 
SGUiND^ "LOWEST AFFORDABLE PRICE" 

"f have been mariag hearing aids for overlSyears end 
ihffwvttiih'hxrt hehmd-thn*euf urtf.v J h*fiw Irwcf. Their 
sound quafiiy rivals that of my S3 r QQQ custom pair of 
Phuauk Xtru digital IT5' 'Gerald Levy 
T hove a £2,000 Hesotnd Live hearing aid In my left ear 
and the Si0 IleariagAid PRO j'n the right ear. I am prof 

uhte rrj irniiVe u .wr^rr/fr rrrjJ difference in eatAtid A^ndUy 
6t'C w-'ccn Ihe two freorfng aids" 

— Pf, May. ENT pliysiriiiini 

"We ordered £^vo hearing aids for my mother on Soodoy, 
and the follow wig Wednesday they ware m ottr mailbox! 
tjnlxehevahlt! Mow fir? ihr host pan—they vwk gtea£ t 
my mother soys stic hasn't heard so good for many years, 
even with her $2. Qfffi digiloH it was to great to stt (he 
joy on her face. She fa QOyearsyaatig attain ."—AI Peterson 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Obama Family Values 


T he Scrapbook was a little sur¬ 
prised to learn, in the Washington 
Post last week, that the Obama reelec¬ 
tion apparatus is featuring imagery 
of the entire First Family—Barack, 
Michelle, Malia, Sasha—in its forth¬ 
coming advertising cam¬ 
paigns. “In the months to 
come,” writes the Post report¬ 
er, “political strategists expect 
to see the first family used as a 
political asset.” The Post then 
goes on to quote the ubiqui¬ 
tous Democratic pollster 
Celinda Lake: “The value of 
the family is enormous. The 
more you know this fam¬ 
ily and the more you think of 
Barack Obama in these terms, 
the harder it is to vilify him.” 

To which The Scrapbook 
responds: Oh, really? 

You see, what surprises 
The Scrapbook is not the 
apparent fact that the Obamas are a 
nice, close-knit family, or that Malia, 
13, and 10-year-old Sasha are appeal¬ 
ing young girls. What surprises The 
Scrapbook is that, up until the re- 
election campaign of Barack Obama, 
news organizations such as the Wash¬ 
ington Post have been exceedingly 
protective of Democratic presiden¬ 
tial families, especially children, and 
highly critical of any comment made 
about, any attention whatsoever paid 
to, presidential offspring. 

Unless, of course, the children 
were the offspring of Republican 
presidents. This contemporary trend 
began with the election of Bill Clin¬ 
ton, whose daughter Chelsea was 12 
years old when her father entered the 


White House. The senior Clintons 
did not want hostile attention paid 
to their pre-adolescent daughter—a 
reasonable, and understandable, con¬ 
cern—but this soon devolved into a 
blanket protectiveness about Chelsea 


Clinton who, at age 32, still enjoys a 
kind of all-encompassing immunity 
in the media. 

This struck The Scrapbook with 
especial force two years ago when, 
at the height of the Great Recession, 
venture-capitalist Chelsea was mar¬ 
ried in a lavish, multimillion-dollar 
ceremony at a plush Hudson River 
estate to the investment-banker son 
of an ex-Democratic congressman 
recently sprung from prison. The 
Scrapbook can only imagine how the 
press would have treated this spec¬ 
tacle had it involved, say, one of the 
daughters of George W. Bush. 

The fact is, of course, that presi¬ 
dential children of all ages have 
been fodder for the press and, Chel¬ 


sea Clinton notwithstanding, there 
is no particular evidence that this 
did them lasting harm. The ram¬ 
bunctious young sons of Theodore 
Roosevelt were closely chronicled in 
their time, and their older sister Alice 
was covered like modern 
royalty. There was no black¬ 
out on reporting the speed¬ 
ing tickets and early marital 
woes of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
offspring, and the hostile 
Washington Post review of 
Margaret Truman’s singing 
debut is the stuff of legend. 
The Kennedys were hardly 
averse to publicizing photo¬ 
graphs of Caroline and John 
Jr. cavorting in the Oval Of¬ 
fice. And of course 13-year- 
old Amy Carter had concerns 
about “nuclear weaponry and 
the control of nuclear arms,” 
which her father relayed to 
the nation during his debate with 
Ronald Reagan in October 1980. 

So The Scrapbook welcomes the 
two Obama girls to the world of elec¬ 
tioneering, and is interested to learn 
that Sasha and Malia are regarded 
by the experts as “political assets.” 
Our only quibble is with the hypoc¬ 
risy of the press—no piety, please, 
about tender sensibilities or family 
privacy—and we take rigorous ex¬ 
ception to Celinda Lake’s assertion 
that the more you know about the 
Obamas “the harder it is to vilify” 
Barack. The Scrapbook thought ex¬ 
actly the same thing about Jenna and 
Barbara Bush, but that didn’t stop 
the Celinda Lakes of the world from 
vilifying their father. ♦ 



Barack Obama and his political assets 


Adieu, ‘Mademoiselle’ 

P erhaps you heard the big news 
from France last week. No, not the 
ongoing legal travails of Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, who was questioned 
by police about involvement with 


a prostitution ring in the northern 
French city of Lille. (His lawyer, by 
the way, has defended the former head 
of the IMF with Gallic flair; Strauss- 
Kahn, said the attorney, might not 
have known the professional status 
of the guests at his soirees: “Guess 


what? At these sorts of parties, one 
is not necessarily wearing clothes; 
and I defy you to try to distinguish 
a prostitute who is naked from a 
worldly woman who is naked.”) 

But we digress. The big news was 
the victory of French feminists in get- 
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ting their government to remove the 
distinction between married (Ma¬ 
dame) and unmarried (Mademoi¬ 
selle) females on official paperwork, of 
which there is no shortage in bureau¬ 
cracy-besotted France. Henceforth, 
all females will be officially designat¬ 
ed Madame. 

This magazine’s correspondent 
in Paris, Anne-Elisabeth Moutet, 
entered a dissent in a column for 
the London Daily Telegraph. Writes 
Mademoiselle Moutet: 

It may feel like a victory to all those 
new feminist groups who’d decided 
to campaign over it, but I for one 
shall be sorry to see my Mademoi¬ 
selle disappear from official French 
forms.... It’s not that I disagree with 
everything the brash French women’s 
groups have been fighting for. But 
was it really necessary to deprive the 
French language of such an interest¬ 
ing nuance simply because it gives an 
indication of one’s married status?... 

Mademoiselle ... always had its 
own panache, from princess to Grande 
Cocotte to stage diva. Think Sarah 
Bernhardt or Miss Howard, Napoleon 
III ’s mistress. In French history, La 
Grande Mademoiselle (as court proto¬ 
col correctly styled her) is a true her¬ 
oine: Louis XIV’s first cousin, Anne 
Marie Louise d’Orleans, Duchess of 
Montpensier, led the aristocratic re¬ 
volt known as the Fronde at the age 
of 25 against her young cousin’s proj¬ 
ect of absolute power. The Grande 
Mademoiselle led troops, rallied Orle¬ 
ans under siege, and had the Bastille 
cannons fired against the king’s army. 

Or consider the more recent ex¬ 
ample of Catherine Deneuve, who has 
always stuck with Mademoiselle: 

Never mind that she was married 
to David Bailey and had high-pro¬ 
file affairs and children with Roger 
Vadim and Marcello Mastroianni. 
She was resolutely never Madame. 
Compare her with Vadim’s ear¬ 
lier wife, Brigitte Bardot, who did 
become a Madame, several times 
over. It’s difficult not to see Bardot, 
who gave up her career early on to 
devote much of her time to animal 
welfare and the cause of Marine Le 
Pen, as more of a victim than a femi¬ 
nist star. By contrast, Deneuve, a style 
icon and a great beauty at 68, comes 
off as a winner. When I interviewed 


Vadim, a surprisingly spiteful serial 
seducer of great beauties, he was 
still resentful of Deneuve, decades 
later, for never marrying him. She 
had dropped him! ... She went on 
to have a better career after she left! 
As far as Deneuve was concerned, 
calling a woman Madame certainly 
meant making her walk three paces 
behind, metaphorically speaking. 

Concludes Mile Moutet: “Far from 
indicating a kind of mere real-woman- 
in-waiting status, Mademoiselle had 
become pretty useful to sandbag some 
people into realizing that you are mak¬ 
ing your own way on your own terms. 
I plan to keep using it, and intend to 
encourage my independent-minded 
friends to do the same.” 

The Scrapbook wishes to join in 


the Moutet dissent and enter a related 
one of its own. In its younger days 
The Scrapbook lived in France for a 
couple of years (we styled ourselves 
Le Scrapbook back then), and we re¬ 
tain not-so-fond memories of navigat¬ 
ing all the official forms. We recall 
applying to the police (or was it the 
prefecture?) for a government iden¬ 
tity card, and being sent away after 
an hour or so in line to obtain nota¬ 
rized proof from the concierge at our 
lodgings that our address was what 
we had claimed. Opening a bank ac¬ 
count was no picnic either. Examples 
could be multiplied. Real liberation, 
for Monsieur, Madame, Mademoi¬ 
selle, and everyone in between would 
be some relief from all the bumf im¬ 
posed on them by Napoleon’s heirs. ♦ 
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When 
terrorists 
threaten 
to blow up 
American 
cities... 



...a crack counter-terrorist 
team is pitted against a 
group of Hezbollah-based 
operatives. An FBI agent 
teams up with a Mossad 
field agent in a desperate 
cross-country chase. 

“In the genre of 
international spy thrillers 
from Daniel Silva and 
Vince Flynn, Jack 
Winnick's East Wind is a 
fast-paced, page-turner 
novel involving a credible 
scenario: Muslim terrorists 
have penetrated the 
United States, detonated one small nuclear 
dirty bomb in a major U.S. city and are 
threatening further attacks if the U.S. does not 
cease its support for Israel.” 

■■ Lee Bender, Philadelphia Jewish Voice 

“A riveting thriller with real world connections, 
East Wind is a fine read, and highly 
recommended” 

-- Midwest Book Review 

‘Only from an engineer with over 40 years of 
experience in nuclear and chemical engineer¬ 
ing could an international terror plot thriller be 
so detailed and effective” 

-- Gerard Casale, Jr., Shofar Magzine 



East Wind is 

available at: 

Firesidepubs.com . 

Kindle.com 

Amazon.com 

Nook.com 

BN.com 

Major bookstores 


Hope and 
(Pocket) Change 

E veryone is assuming an Obama 
reelection juggernaut, with 
a well-oiled fundraising machine 
amassing a record-setting 10-digit 
war chest. Is it conceivable that 
everyone is wrong? Are Obama’s do¬ 
nors bitterly clinging to their wallets 
this time around? Our longtime col¬ 
league Matthew Continetti, now the 
editor of the newly launched Wash¬ 
ington Free Beacon , makes the case 
that the Obama bandwagon may not 
be running on all cylinders: 

Obama has found it more difficult 
to raise money. He has $140 million 
so far, suggesting that it will be hard 
for his campaign to match its 2008 
numbers, much less its ridiculous 
rumored projection of $1 billion. The 
campaign has become more desperate 
as the money has dried up. You see it 
in the U-turn on Super PACs, which 
have gone from threatening democ¬ 
racy to being an integral part in the 
president’s reelection effort. You see 
it in the questionable characters that 
show up in the lists of Obama donors 
and bundlers: the two brothers of a 
Mexican fugitive; the former Demo¬ 
cratic congressman and registered 
lobbyist who says he was never a lob¬ 
byist; a king of short sales connected 
to the call girl for client number nine; 
the founder of Def Jam Records; and 
Anna Wintour. 

If you haven’t already done so, it’s 
high time you bookmarked the Wash¬ 
ington Free Beacon , freebeacon.com. 
We recommend that you visit the site 
early and often. ♦ 

Poster Boy 

I n further “Hope and Change” 
news, the AP reports that Shepard 
Fairey, the creator of the iconic 
Barack Obama “HOPE” poster, has 
pleaded guilty “to criminal con¬ 
tempt, saying he made a ‘terrible de¬ 
cision’ in 2009 to destroy some docu¬ 
ments and fabricate others in a civil 
lawsuit pertaining to the Associated 
Press photograph he relied upon to 
make the poster.” 

Supply your own metaphor. ♦ 
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COURTESY OF TERRY EASTLAND 


CASUAL 


Leila Jane Eastland, 1953-2012 


B orn in Dallas on Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1953, my sister Janie 
was a healthy baby, smart 
and fun to be around, the 
last of the three children in our fam¬ 
ily. She was Exhibit A in support of 
Carl Sandburg’s famous aphorism 
that a baby is God’s opinion that the 
world should go on. 

And then, almost 17 months later, 
on the Fourth of July in 1954, 

Janie awakened with a throat 
infection and high fever, and 
soon developed convulsions. The 
doctors who saw her thought she 
had red measles. Soon it became 
apparent that the measles had 
reached her brain. She was diag¬ 
nosed with measles-encephalitis. 

Later tests revealed brain damage. 

So it was that learning became 
difficult for Janie. Eventu¬ 
ally she did learn to spell and 
read. But she was unable to read 
beyond the lower grade levels, 
or to explain much of what she 
read. She also learned to memo¬ 
rize some. But seldom did she 
talk about the past—concep¬ 
tual thinking stumped her. As 
for arithmetic, when Janie tried 
to add even very small numbers, her 
answers were often wrong. 

Over the years our parents looked for 
doctors and educators who might be 
able to help Janie. In 1963 they heard 
about the Institutes for the Achieve¬ 
ment of Human Potential and decided 
to start her on a program designed by 
IAHP that included creeping (with the 
abdomen touching the floor), crawl¬ 
ing (on all fours), and other exercises, 
chief among them “patterning,” which 
involved the rhythmic manipulation 
of the limbs and head by several help¬ 
ers. The theory was that the program, 
practiced daily, would revive damaged 
neurological pathways. 

Janie had the physical ability to do 
all this. She could walk—and even 


jog. She could ride a bike. She could 
push a lawnmower. In sum, she could 
control her movements—a neces¬ 
sity, if the program were to work. Still, 
she needed people to pattern her, and 
friends and neighbors regularly came 
to the house to do that. Janie enjoyed 
patterning because it brought her close 
to people she liked and trusted. 

Janie was on the program for more 


than five years, two of them at IAHP 
campuses in Philadelphia and Eng¬ 
land. It was unclear how much the pro¬ 
gram helped her neurologically. But its 
daily demands did make Janie more 
disciplined. She paid close attention 
to details. She learned what it meant to 
spend time on task. 

And there were tasks Janie liked to 
do. She kept a diary. She also sewed, 
working in cross-stitch and crewel. 
She stitched the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Pledge of Allegiance and well-known 
proverbs and quotations. Janie entered 
her handwork in the annual competi¬ 
tion at the Texas State Fair. A time or 
two she placed near the top. 

Janie also liked to work with food. 
For years she had a job at a cafeteria 


in Dallas where she washed fruit and 
vegetables in the back before they were 
brought out to the serving line. In 
1990 the cafeteria gave her its annual 
award for best part-time employee— 
well deserved, though Janie sometimes 
snuck a bite or two on break. Janie also 
worked in a deli at a grocery store. And 
at a McDonald’s she cleaned tables. 
She liked the pay and was pleased to 
have a checkbook. 

In 1998, Janie began showing signs 
of Parkinson’s disease, a development 
her doctor thought was a further 
result of the brain injury. As the years 
passed, Janie quit walking and 
talking, the movement disorder 
known as dyskinesia intensi¬ 
fied, and she ate less. Suddenly, 
in mid-January, her condition 
deteriorated. Starting with an 
upper respiratory problem, her 
body was overwhelmed. 

The service for Janie was held 
in Hillsboro, Texas, our parents’ 
hometown. Officiating was the 
pastor of the Dallas church where 
Janie had long been a member. 
Relatives and friends sang famil¬ 
iar hymns and listened as Scrip¬ 
tures of comfort and hope were 
read, including those of Christ 
from the Gospel of John: “I am 
the resurrection and the life. 
Whoever believes in Me, though 
he die, yet shall he live.” 

Janie lived a life that was hard, but 
perhaps not as hard as we might think. 
She didn’t lack for dedicated parents. 
She made friends wherever she lived, 
including the small nursing home in 
Itasca where she spent the last seven 
years of her life. And she did things she 
enjoyed doing. Say what you will about 
washing fruit and vegetables or clean¬ 
ing tables, or sewing, or keeping a diary, 
many people would envy Janie her abil¬ 
ity to do those things. And it helped on 
her more difficult days that she was by 
temperament cheerful and friendly, the 
girl with the big smile. We buried her 
under the spacious Texas sky, a cold 
wind blowing in from the north. 

Terry Eastland 



Terry and Janie, 1961 
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Standard 


Wilson, FDR, 
Reagan, Clinton,... ? 


T o the Republicans of the states of Arizona, Mich¬ 
igan, Washington, Alaska, Georgia, Idaho, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten¬ 
nessee, Vermont, and Virginia: 

It is now your turn to vote in the 2012 Republican presi¬ 
dential contest. You will help choose the man who will bear 
the obligation of saving us (to repeat an earlier editorial) 
“from the ghastly prospect of an Obama second term, and 
who will then have the task of beginning to put right our 
listing ship of state, setting our nation on a course to restored 
solvency, reinvigorated liberty, and renewed greatness.” 


president of the United States. Ignore the proclamations 
of the pundits, the sophistries of the strategists, and the 
calculations of the handicappers. Ignore the ads, the robo- 
calls, and the polls. Be skeptical of those who would seek, 
whether from national stage or local perch, cavalierly or 
presumptively to instruct you how to mark your ballot. 
That ballot is yours alone to cast.” 

We would add this: Polls show no consistent difference 
in “electability” against President Obama between Rom¬ 
ney and Santorum. Each probably would appeal to dif¬ 
ferent swing voters, but it’s not clear which pool of reach¬ 
able swing voters is larger. Furthermore, we don’t know 



Woodrow Wilson Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Ronald Reagan 


Bill Clinton 


Your choices have been narrowed by your fellow citi¬ 
zens in the nine states that have already voted. Four cam¬ 
paigns are still alive. But only two candidates have, it 
seems, a realistic chance of winning the Republican nomi¬ 
nation for president—Mitt Romney and Rick Santorum. 

That doesn’t mean you shouldn’t vote for Newt Gin¬ 
grich or Ron Paul—if you believe in them, if you would 
like them to have delegates at the convention, if you can’t 
vote for your preferred candidate because of ballot access 
problems, or if you think such a vote could help keep open 
the possibility of a new entrant to the fray. But the odds of 
that are slim, almost as slim as the chance that either Gin¬ 
grich or Paul can win the nomination. 

So it is likely to be Romney or Santorum. How should 
you decide for whom to vote? 

We would repeat this counsel, from our previous edi¬ 
torial: “Vote for the person you think would be the best 


whether Romney or Santorum would do better at surviv¬ 
ing the assault the Obama campaign will surely mount. 
That campaign will paint Romney as a plutocrat and San¬ 
torum as a theocrat. It’s hard to say today which cartoon- 
ish charge will be more damaging, or which candidate 
will be more effective at ducking Democratic spitballs and 
deflecting media mudpies. 

The one thing we do know is that Romney or Santo¬ 
rum will be running against an incumbent president seek¬ 
ing reelection. President Obama now has a modest (and 
very similar) lead in most polls over each of his Republi¬ 
can challengers. And incumbents usually win reelection. 

Four presidents running for reelection have been 
defeated in the past century: William Howard Taft in 
1912, Herbert Hoover in 1932, Jimmy Carter in 1980, and 
George H.W. Bush in 1992. Taft was hugely damaged by a 
Teddy Roosevelt third-party bid. Hoover was destroyed by 
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the Great Depression. Carter was hurt by Ted Kennedy’s 
primary challenge, and not helped enough (maybe even 
ultimately hurt a bit) by John Anderson’s defection from 
the GOP to run as an independent candidate. Bush was 
wounded by Pat Buchanan’s primary challenge, and by 
Ross Perot in the general election. 

The Republican running against President Obama in 
2012 won’t be as fortunate as previous winning challeng¬ 
ers. He won’t have the benefit of a primary challenge to 
the sitting president (as in 1980 and 1992). He most likely 
won’t have the aid of a third party that particularly hurts 
the incumbent (as in 1912 and 1992). And while we’re only 
slowly recovering from our Great Recession, and while we 
face fiscal catastrophe ahead, we’re not right now falling 
ever further into a Great Depression, as in 1932. 

So the stars don’t seem aligned for an inevitable (so to 
speak) defeat of the incumbent. The Republican nominee 
will have to win this race. A “gotcha” campaign—as Polit¬ 
ico has aptly characterized Mitt Romney’s primary effort 
so far—that destroys less well-funded primary opponents 
will not be enough to win the general election. An I’m- 
not-Romney-and-I’m-a-full-spectrum-conservative cam¬ 
paign that rallies the troops against Romney, but that 
doesn’t present a compelling governing vision for 2013 
and beyond, will also not be enough. 

Romney and Santorum have made it to the final 
bracket, as Romney was expected to do, and Santorum was 
not. Each now has a chance to show that he can do more 
than survive a Republican primary only to lose to the 
Democratic incumbent. Each now has a chance to articu¬ 
late big ideas, to make his campaign about more than him¬ 
self and his past record, to reach beyond his first and even 
second waves of supporters, to stand for something big¬ 
ger than himself, and to make a case for his election that 
would be more compelling than much of what we’ve seen 
so far. 

In the past century, four candidates defeated 
incumbent presidents running for reelection. Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Ronald Reagan, and 
Bill Clinton were formidable political figures. Each was 
able to convey a sense that his candidacy represented not 
just a challenge to the incumbent’s failed policies but a 
break from the immediate past of his own party. And 
each was able to convince the voters that his presidency 
would come to grips with new and daunting national 
challenges. 

Whatever one thinks of their subsequent policies, Wil¬ 
son, FDR, Reagan, and Clinton won the Oval Office. Will 
the GOP nominee this year? In choosing between Rom¬ 
ney and Santorum, you, the Republican primary voters, 
will have to decide which one, as general election candi¬ 
date, will be able to make the broadest and deepest case for 
replacing the incumbent, and which one, as president, can 
reverse the dangerous trajectory of the Obama era. 

—William Kristol 


Free Syria 

M aybe the murder of an American journal¬ 
ist in Syria last week will focus the American 
president’s mind. Marie Colvin was killed, 
along with a French photo journalist, when troops loyal to 
President Bashar al-Assad shelled the opposition’s make¬ 
shift press center in Homs. This city on the western plain, 
Syria’s third largest, has been the conflict’s center of grav¬ 
ity for almost a month now. It is where the regime means to 
end the nearly yearlong uprising once and for all. The siege 
of Homs, in Colvin’s last published words, is “merciless”— 
“the scale of it is just shocking.” 

The death of a 56-year-old reporter who took danger¬ 
ous assignments around the world might seem a small 
thing when more than 7,000 Syrians have been killed by 
their own government simply for living there. But the 
Damascus regime targets reporters for a reason: It is vul¬ 
nerable, and its war on its own people is indefensible. To 
survive, Damascus needs the world to ignore what it is up 
to. It particularly needs indifference in Washington, where 
the Obama administration has seemed sadly oblivious to 
the fact that what a regime does at home is indicative of 
how it will act abroad—or, in the case of Syria, a state spon¬ 
sor of terror and ally of Iran, how it has acted over the last 
40 years, targeting especially American citizens, interests, 
and allies. 

For all that, the administration just wants the Syria 
issue, the uprising, the opposition, to go away. It would pre¬ 
fer not to deal with it and thus has come up with all sorts of 
excuses to do just that. 

It was five months, and many thousand dead, into 
the uprising before Obama called on Assad to step down. 
Instead of leading, the president tasked Syria policy out to 
Turkey, then to the Arab League, which sent a monitoring 
delegation led by a former Sudanese intelligence chief sus¬ 
pected of war crimes in Darfur. 

Next, the administration found itself blocked at the 
U.N. Security Council by Russia with a veto that may have 
surprised U.S. ambassador Susan Rice but cannot have 
come as much of a shock to most observers: Moscow has 
made it clear that it wants to see the Assad regime survive. 
To Putin, Syria represents not merely a customer for Rus¬ 
sian arms, but—much more important—a foothold in the 
eastern Mediterranean. He sees a Syrian port for the Rus¬ 
sian Navy as a core interest, not to mention recently discov¬ 
ered energy resources in the Levant basin that he would 
like to control, so as to make Europe even more dependent 
on Russia’s natural gas industry. 

Obama administration officials seem to think that 
Moscow’s obstinacy is simply a way for Putin to score 
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anti-American points. This problem, thinks the White 
House, will go away once he has won the presidential elec¬ 
tion. Perhaps that self-deception is why the administration 
seems ready to give room to a Russian diplomatic initia¬ 
tive, neatly packaged as a humanitarian effort, promoting 
dialogue between the regime and opposition elements. But 
Moscow’s aim is transparent: to split the Syrian opposi¬ 
tion, delegitimize those outside the dialogue—most sig¬ 
nificantly, the Free Syrian Army and the Syrian National 
Council—as criminals, and ensure Assad stays in place. 
Unfortunately, the White House has painted itself into a 
corner. Because the administration has never really wanted 
to see Assad fall, it has talked only of stopping the violence, 
language that Moscow has co-opted, with the unstated 
provision that once the murders stop, the 
murderer still rules. 

Despite bipartisan Senate resolutions 
to provide material and technical support 
to the opposition, and more specific calls 
from Senators John McCain and Lind¬ 
sey Graham to help arm the Free Syrian 
Army, the administration balks, incapa¬ 
ble of recognizing the Free Syrian Army 
as an instrument useful not only against 
Assad but also his allies in Tehran. 

What’s odd is that the White House has 
let on, through various media surrogates, 
that it may come to accept the inevitabil¬ 
ity of the Iranian nuclear program and 
move toward a policy of containment and 
deterrence. But if Washington thinks it 
can contain and deter the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic just as it did the Soviet Union, then 
why will it not use proven Cold War tac¬ 
tics to do so—for instance, backing proxy 
forces to hammer away at the allies of our 
adversary? In its dithering on Syria, the administration 
shows a lack of seriousness in dealing with Iran. 

The next excuse is that Assad’s opponents are unsavory. 
U.S. officials, most recently chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Gen. Martin Dempsey, now claim that al Qaeda is 
part of the Syrian opposition. They say they have no evi¬ 
dence yet, but that certain attacks bear the hallmark of al 
Qaeda operations in Iraq and elsewhere. This is a deeply 
cynical argument. As American civilian and military offi¬ 
cials should be well aware, Sunni fighters have been active 
in Syria for quite some time, long before Ayman al-Zawa- 
hiri called for al Qaeda to join the fight against Assad last 
month. It is the Assad regime itself that nurtured these 
organizations and found various uses for them at home, in 
Lebanon, and in Iraq. 

Under Assad the Damascus airport was a jihadist trans¬ 
port hub from which foreign fighters were either bused 
directly to the Iraqi border to fight U.S. troops, or ware¬ 
housed in Syrian prisons until they could be put to some 


use. Washington knew very well that Syrian intelligence 
was working with al Qaeda because it had evidence of it 
in the Sinjar documents, showing that 90 percent of the 
foreign fighters in Iraq were coming through Syria. When 
a series of suicide bombings killed hundreds of Iraqis in 
the fall of 2009, the Obama administration hushed Iraqi 
officials who pointed a finger at Damascus. In other words, 
al Qaeda’s position in Syria was a problem U.S. officials 
were content to ignore when, with the help of Assad’s intel¬ 
ligence agents, the organization was killing American 
troops and Iraqis. But now the fact that al Qaeda elements, 
which may still be under the control of Syrian intelligence, 
are targeting regime installations, is a reason not to sup¬ 
port the opposition. 


The al Qaeda story, like the administration’s misread¬ 
ing of Russian intentions, petty complaints about a frac¬ 
tured opposition, and refusal to buttress the Free Syrian 
Army, allows the White House to act as a hapless spectator 
of a vicious civil war. It is a civil war, but it’s more than that: 
The regime in Damascus that has so much Syrian blood on 
its hands also, along with its allies in Iran and Hezbollah, 
has killed many thousands of Americans. In Lebanon, U.S. 
Marines, diplomats, and intelligence officials were slaugh¬ 
tered by Iranian and Syrian assets; in Iraq, the Syrians 
and Iranians backed both Sunni and Shia fighters in their 
war against American troops, leaving almost 5,000 dead 
and many more thousands wounded. Marie Colvin is just 
the most recent American casualty of the Assad family’s 
unchecked aggression. The administration has not only an 
interest but an obligation to fight back against the Iranian- 
Syrian assault on America—first, by bringing an end to the 
regime in Damascus. 

—Lee Smith 



Sunday Times correspondent Marie Colvin, killed in a rocket attack by regime forces in 
Homs, Syria, on February 22. Pictured here during a demonstration against 
President Bashar al-Assad. 
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Romney Sips 
Some Tea 

The candidate woos the grassroots 
in Michigan. 

by Stephen F. Hayes 


Milford, Michigan 
itt Romney, in jeans and a 
blue and white oxford, stood 
just to the right of the stage at 
Baker’s of Milford Banquet Hall, nod¬ 
ding his head slightly as an enthusias¬ 
tic soloist with a wireless microphone 
belted out the first verse of Lee Green¬ 
wood’s “God Bless the U.S.A.” The 
former Massachusetts governor smiled 
and joined most of the crowd for the 
chorus. “I’m proud to be an American, 
where at least I know I’m free.” 

Wes Nakagiri, a leader of a Tea Party 
group called RetakeOurGov, wore a 
suit to introduce Romney and offered 
a short speech that ended with a thun¬ 
dering call to action. “We believe that 
America’s best days are ahead of us if 
we can just put Barack Obama behind 
us!” The crowd rose to its feet and 
offered sustained applause as Romney 
took the stage. 

“Wes, thank you for that intro¬ 
duction,” Romney said, in front of a 
flag 20-feet high. “I agree with every¬ 
thing you had to say there, as I’m sure 
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everyone else in this room did. I partic¬ 
ularly liked the part where everybody 
got to their feet when we talked about 
replacing Barack Obama!” 

Romney came to Milford to address 
a meeting of eight Tea Party groups— 
some 500 activists—from south-cen¬ 
tral Michigan just five days before the 
February 28 primary. His challenge on 
this cold night is the central challenge 
of his campaign: Can he win over the 
same conservative voters and Tea Party 
activists who helped produce a historic 
victory in the 2010 midterm elections? 

Reports of the death of the Tea 
Party are greatly exaggerated. Despite 
a steady stream of stories in the estab¬ 
lishment press claiming the end of Tea 
Party influence, voters energized by 
the movement have proven crucial in 
a primary season that was supposed to 
have been a victory march for the can¬ 
didate with the most money and best 
organization—Romney. But he has 
had difficulty connecting with them. 

In the first four GOP contests, 
exit polls showed that voters identi¬ 
fying themselves as “very conserva¬ 
tive” or “strong Tea Party supporters” 
had chosen other candidates in large 


numbers. In Iowa, Romney won just 
14 percent of “very conservative” vot¬ 
ers and an equal number of “strong 
Tea Party supporters.” In New Hamp¬ 
shire, those numbers increased to 33 
percent and 36 percent respectively. 
In South Carolina, however, just 21 
percent of “strong Tea party support¬ 
ers” backed Romney and 19 percent of 
“very conservative” voters. In Florida, 
those numbers increased to 30 percent 
and 33 percent. A recent Rasmussen 
national poll found that just 17 percent 
of voters who called themselves “very 
conservative” support Romney. 

In Milford, Romney opened his 
remarks by touting his personal con¬ 
nections with the state. He told a story 
about his father, governor here in the 
1960s, mistaking Mount Clemens for 
Mount Pleasant. Romney recalled 
that he was raised in a “lovely home” 
—since bulldozed—in Palmer Park, 
a comment that drew a few knowing 
nods. He reported that he had gone to 
kindergarten in Detroit—“I think it 
was called Hampton School”—where 
there were 30 or 40 kids in his class. 

But the speech focused on economic 
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issues. He spoke without notes and 
criticized Obama for failing to provide 
solutions to unemployment, a grow¬ 
ing federal deficit, and the crushing 
debt burden caused by entitlement 
programs. He reviewed the tax plan 
his campaign rolled out earlier in the 
week and promised spending restraint. 
“I’ve got a whole list of programs we’re 
going to eliminate,” he said, without 
providing details. He promised that 
every program in the federal govern¬ 
ment during a Romney presidency 
would have to pass a threshold test: Is 
it worth borrowing from the Chinese 
in order to keep it? 

It was standard Romney stump- 
speech fare and he ended, as he often 
does, with a paean to America. “After 
hearing that rendition of the national 
anthem—and my favorite rendition is 
the one I just heard. And what I mean 
by that is, I love it when I hear the 
people in the room sing along with the 
soloist and the musicians. It was very 
touching, very moving. And I appreci¬ 
ate your patriotism, your love of this 
country. We’re a very patriotic people.” 

Hearing “The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” sung with such passion, he 
said, made him want to share a story 
from his days running the Olympics. 
Romney’s told it many times before, 
but he set it up as something of a 
patriotism bonus. 

At the closing ceremony, in the com¬ 
pany of Vice President Dick Cheney, 
Romney asked Derek Parra, a speed- 
skater who won gold and silver med¬ 
als at the winter games in Salt Lake 
City, about his greatest memory from 
the Olympics. Rather than citing his 
medals, the young athlete recalled the 
opening ceremony, when he was asked 
to carry the flag that had flown over 
the World Trade Center on 9/11. Parra 
had expected the crowd to cheer loudly 
when the flag and its provenance 
were announced, but instead it fell 
silent. “Complete reverence,” Romney 
explained to a hushed crowd. It’s a ter¬ 
rific story, and Romney told it well. 

“We are a patriotic people,” he 
insisted. “We love America!” Romney 
contrasted his desire to “restore” the 
America of the Founders with Presi¬ 
dent Obama’s eagerness to transform 


America. He twice declared, “I believe 
in America,” and added, for good mea¬ 
sure: “I love America.” 

The crowd had been moved by the 
story of Derek Parra. But Romney’s 
patriotism pile-on was a bit like one 
too many packets of Sweet’N Low in 
your coffee. It made a moving story 
about the patriotism of an athlete feel 
like a story told to advance a politi¬ 
cal campaign. Several reporters who 
travel with Romney agreed that the 
patriotism section of his speech was 
longer and delivered with more pas¬ 
sion for these Tea Party patriots than 
for other Republican groups. The 
irony: No one who knows Romney 
well doubts that he is moved by those 
stories every time he tells them. 

‘We are a patriotic people,’ 
Romney insisted. He 
contrasted his desire to 
‘restore’the America 
of the Founders 
with President Obama’s 
eagerness to 
transform America. 

If Romney sought to identify with 
these conservatives by speaking to 
their values, he did not pander on pol¬ 
icy. He stayed after his speech and took 
several questions. His host promised 
they “wouldn’t be too bad,” and they 
weren’t. The most aggressive was this 
one: “There’s no greater immediate 
threat facing our country than the rap¬ 
idly increasing federal debt. We now 
have an antiquated tax code that needs 
to be scrapped. Just tinkering around 
the edges of this monster will not save 
our country. How will you rewrite 
the tax code to a flatter, fairer tax that 
encourages production and keeps 
capital in this country?” Romney pro¬ 
ceeded to politely describe his tax plan 
—which most certainly does not scrap 
the tax code and, while far preferable 
to anything coming from the White 
House, might accurately be described 
as tinkering. 

That, at least, was the impression 
of Linda Williams, who owns the 


Heavenly Acres pet cemetery and cre¬ 
matorium. “It was weak,” she said. 
“He’s got to stop talking like a politi¬ 
cian. He’s got to be stronger.” She left a 
supporter of Rick Santorum. 

So did Phil Stargell, a local activ¬ 
ist and radio host. “Tea Party people 
—there are a lot of entrepreneurs and 
small business owners,” he said, look¬ 
ing out from under the brim of a base¬ 
ball cap that read “Jesus Inside,” in 
a logo resembling that of computers 
with “Intel Inside.” “You have to try 
to work with them and get them to 
the point where they can bring this 
country back because they’re the ones 
that’s going to bring this country back. 
That’s what I like about the Fair Tax 
and even Herman Cain’s 9-9-9 plan. 
You have to get rid of the income tax.” 

And that could be part of the prob¬ 
lem: Policies that many in the Tea 
Party regard as too cautious, the Rom¬ 
ney campaign sees as bold. Last week, 
the campaign used that word—“bold” 
—to describe its tax plan in at least 22 
separate press releases to reporters. 

But others in the crowd were 
more positive. “He did better than I 
expected,” said Carolyn Kirin, a local 
GOP precinct leader but not a mem¬ 
ber of any Tea Party groups. She left a 
Romney voter. 

Maribeth Schmidt is a leader 
of the “Rattle with Us” Tea Party. 
Motto: “Our Venom Is Our Vote.” 
A week earlier, she spent time with 
Romney as the only undecided voter 
on a panel of Michigan Republicans. 
Her group will not endorse, but she 
said she had heard enough from 
Romney to make her a supporter. 
“He didn’t evade anything. We have 
to have somebody who is going to 
fight. I saw more of that tonight.” 

Electing conservatives to Con¬ 
gress, Schmidt says, will help. “I don’t 
think he’d turn down a flat tax if the 
legislature brought one to his desk. If 
we surround him with conservatives, 
he could be a very good president. I 
don’t feel at all uncomfortable with the 
thought of him as our president.” 

Is that something less than an 
enthusiastic endorsement? No, she 
says: “I’m an enthusiastic supporter of 
Mitt Romney.” ♦ 
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Never Met a Tax 
He Didn’t Like 

The defining trait of Obama’s presidency. 
by Fred Barnes 


A fter three years of the Obama 
presidency, the economy is 
growing, but only slowly (1.7 
percent in 2011). And Obama is threat¬ 
ened with the prospect of fewer Amer¬ 
icans holding jobs on Election Day in 
November than were employed on the 
day he was inaugurated in 2009. At 
the moment, he’s roughly one million 
jobs short. But if you suspect Obama is 
now inclined to seize the opportunity, 
cut taxes, and create faster growth and 
more jobs, you don’t know the presi¬ 
dent. He wants to raise taxes. 

Obama is eager to tax anything the 
IRS can get its hands on, so long as the 
revenue is taken from the well-to-do. 
Just for starters, he’d let the Bush tax 
cuts expire, raising the top income 
tax rate for individuals earning more 
than $200,000 to 39.6 percent from 
35 percent. And when the new Medi¬ 
care tax on investment income and the 
stripping of deductions are added, the 
top rate would exceed 44 percent, its 
highest in a quarter-century. 

He’s eager for the income of mil¬ 
lionaires to be taxed at no less than 30 
percent. His so-called corporate tax 
reduction package is actually designed 
to raise tax revenues by $250 billion. 
He would triple the tax on dividends 
to 44.8 percent from 15 percent and 
boost the long-term capital gains rate, 
with the Medicare tax included, to 
24 percent from 15 percent. 

Tax policy is dense stuff, but stick 
with me. Obama wants to tax the prof¬ 
its of hedge-fund operators at the indi¬ 
vidual rate, not the lower capital gains 
rate. He’s proposing to tax the overseas 
profits of American companies by an 
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undisclosed amount, though none of 
our global competitors applies such a 
tax. And there are new taxes accom¬ 
panying Obamacare, the Medicare tax 
being the first of them. 

His principle of tax reform is 
unique. Tax reform is supposed to 
erase loopholes and special inter¬ 
est breaks, broaden the base, and 
slash the rates. This is what biparti¬ 
san reform did in 1986, when the top 
income tax rate was cut to 28 percent 
from 50 percent. 

Obama embraces two-thirds of 
this reform formula. He’d eliminate 
the breaks and widen the base but 
then raise the rates. While paying 
lip service to simplification, Obama 
would tax different industries at dif¬ 
ferent rates, some higher, some lower, 
imposing a kind of crony taxation. 

This is crazy. It’s what President 
Franklin Roosevelt did. It helped 
keep unemployment as high as 19 
percent in the late 1930s and pro¬ 
longed the Depression. He boosted 
the top income tax rate to 94 percent 
and added withholding. “FDR 
enacted the undistributed profits 
tax [on corporations] and also hiked 
inheritance taxes, the gift tax, and 
many excise taxes,” says Roosevelt 
historian Burt Folsom. 

Yet FDR seems to be Obama’s 
model on tax policy, despite the nega¬ 
tive results. He doesn’t favor Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s policy of incentives for 
private investment to stir economic 
growth and job creation, despite the 
positive results. Like FDR, Obama 
would rather punish the investor class 
than incentivize it. 

Are Obama’s tax policies perverse, 
stubborn, or simply driven by ideol¬ 
ogy? Probably all three. He told ABC’s 


Charlie Gibson in a 2008 campaign 
debate that “fairness” might cause 
him to increase the capital gains rate 
even if a lower rate would produce 
more tax revenue. 

Obama hasn’t changed his view of 
taxation since then. The biggest fac¬ 
tors in stimulating growth and jobs 
are government spending, consump¬ 
tion, and private investment. Under 
Obama, the first two are slightly above 
pre-recession levels. Private invest¬ 
ment lags well below. Yet it’s private 
investment, far more than the other 
two factors, that drives job growth. 
Under Obama, business investment is 
the missing ingredient. 

His budget for 2013 reflects his 
zeal for increasing taxes. “You’ve got 
to work hard to develop that many 
job-killing things in one package,” 
says Republican representative Kevin 
Brady of Texas, the vice chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee. 

Brady thinks Obama gets bad 
advice. “He’s a bit gullible on jobs,” 
the congressman says. “He has no eco¬ 
nomic experience and no gut instinct 
on job creation.” He doesn’t under¬ 
stand “a single business or the entire 
business climate in the United States.” 

Knowledgeable or not about eco¬ 
nomics, Obama is highly critical of 
supply-side economics, which encour¬ 
ages private investment. In his speech 
in Osawatomie, Kansas, in December, 
he referred to GOP policy as “trickle- 
down” economics, a cliche that the 
demagogues of his party have trotted 
out against pro-growth policies for 
more than half a century. 

“It’s a simple theory, ... one that 
speaks to our rugged individual¬ 
ism and our healthy skepticism of 
too much government,” he said. “It 
fits well on a bumper sticker. But 
here’s the problem: It doesn’t work. 
It’s never worked.” Obama failed to 
explain why President Reagan, while 
pursuing exactly that theory, sparked a 
considerably stronger recovery from a 
deep recession than he has. 

Nor does he understand why busi¬ 
nesses are leery of hiring new work¬ 
ers here. On this point, his meet¬ 
ing with the late Apple chief Steve 
Jobs, disclosed in Walter Isaacson’s 
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biography of Jobs, was revealing. Jobs 
explained to Obama how much easier 
it is to build a factory in China. Jobs 
said the president’s policies, espe¬ 
cially regulatory excess and unneces¬ 
sary costs, were to blame, and he told 
Obama, “you’re headed for a one- 
term presidency.” 

Obama has ignored the Jobs lesson. 


A fter a lifetime of political good 
fortune in Indiana, Senator 
Richard Lugar can’t catch a 
break. He is facing what Politico calls 
his “toughest reelection campaign in 
decades,” and with the May 8 GOP 
primary looming, he 
desperately needs to 
repair relations with 
party conservatives. 

In few states is the 
party base as certifi- 
ably conservative as 
in Indiana. One poll 
shows 70 percent of 
the state’s Repub¬ 
licans respect the 
Tea Party—and few 
issues raise the ire of 
these party activists 
like congressional 
earmarks in spend¬ 
ing bills. 

So what does Lugar do? Three 
months before the primary, when the 
Senate had a chance to ban this sym¬ 
bol of big-government malfeasance, 
Lugar joined with Harry Reid in a key 
Senate vote to save earmarking. 

Lugar’s primary foe, Indiana trea¬ 
surer Richard Mourdock, immediately 


Kenneth Y. Tomlinson is a former 
editor in chief ofReader’s Digest 


There’s still another economic law 
he’s happy to violate: The more you 
tax something, the less you’ll get of 
it. The oil and gas industry is boom¬ 
ing, so much so that the president 
bragged about it last week. But back 
away from his proposal to tax oil and 
gas to the tune of $40 billion over 10 
years? Not a chance. ♦ 


hit statewide television with ads that 
not only decried the Senate vote but 
also exposed Lugar’s support over the 
years for such infamous earmarks as 
Alaska’s bridge to nowhere, a rainfor¬ 
est for Iowa, and a teapot museum for 
North Carolina. “Dick 
Lugar won’t vote to 
end wasteful spending 
and earmarks. I will,” 
Mourdock declared. 

A couple of days 
later Mourdock was 
back on television 
holding a news con¬ 
ference in front of the 
Indianapolis home 
Lugar lists as his offi¬ 
cial voting address— 
despite the fact that 
he sold the house 35 
years ago and has 
lived in McLean, Virginia, ever since. 
(Lugar even lists the old address on 
his driver’s license.) 

Lugar’s spokesman compounded 
the political damage when he sought 
to justify Lugar’s not having a resi¬ 
dence back home in Indiana: “It’s 
just like the United States military. 
If you’re ... in service to this country 
and you’re overseas, you keep your 
last place of residence.” One news¬ 
paper mocked the response with the 


headline: “Lugar ‘in defense’ of coun¬ 
try from Virginia.” 

In another year all this might be 
dismissed as political gamesmanship. 
Indiana officials insist that legally 
Lugar doesn’t have to have an actual 
Hoosier residence to represent the 
state in the Senate. But it was Lugar’s 
bad luck to have this spotlight fall on 
him just days after Indiana’s secretary 
of state had to resign, having been con¬ 
victed on a felony charge of falsifying 
his voting address. 

Lugar even drew bad press when 
he fired his longtime pollster as word 
spread in political circles that his hard 
reelect numbers hover below 40—a 
result that’s usually taken as a death 
rattle for an incumbent facing serious 
primary opposition. 

But it was the earmark vote that 
brought the wrath of the Club for 
Growth down on Lugar. The group’s 
president, Chris Chocola, penned 
an article for National Review con¬ 
demning Lugar’s voting record and 
proclaiming the club’s support for 
Mourdock. “‘Earmarks’ . . . are a 
‘gateway drug’ to corruption and 
bigger government in Washington,” 
wrote Chocola, a former Indiana con¬ 
gressman who once would have been 
reluctant to take on Lugar. 

Meanwhile, the list of organizations 
that have endorsed Mourdock reads 
like a Who’s Who of American conser¬ 
vatism. But arguably the biggest shoe 
is about to drop with the expectation 
that the National Rifle Association 
will shortly come out for Mourdock. 
“Dick Lugar is the single most anti¬ 
gun Republican in the U.S. Senate,” 
declares NRA president David Keene. 

Lugar is widely seen as enjoy¬ 
ing a huge financial advantage over 
Mourdock, having raised a $4 mil¬ 
lion campaign treasury for his reelec¬ 
tion, compared with the $1.3 million 
raised by Mourdock. But in the era 
of super-PACs, groups like the Club 
for Growth and the NRA could help 
even the score. Mourdock’s pollster, 
the respected John McLaughlin, says 
the challenger already holds a clear 
advantage over Lugar among Repub¬ 
licans who know the records of the 
two candidates. 


The Bell Tolls 
for Lugar 

Add Indiana’s senior senator to the list of 
endangered incumbents, by Kenneth Y. Tomlinson 
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Why the Climate 
Skeptics Are Winning 

Too many of their opponents are intellectual thugs. 
by Steven F. Hayward 



Peter Gleick: ‘a serious lapse of my own and professional judgment and ethics’ 


Mourdock is a geologist by profes¬ 
sion who became a successful busi¬ 
nessman before turning to his first 
love, issue-oriented politics. Over the 
years he has become a regular on the 
Indiana Republican speaking circuit, 
and in 2010 he won reelection as state 
treasurer with 62 percent of the vote, 
the only treasurer in memory to lead 
the GOP ticket. Mourdock had drawn 
national attention in 2009 by filing 
suit to block Obama’s unprecedented 
bailout of Chrysler, which gave prefer¬ 
ence to UAW workers over bondhold¬ 
ers, including an Indiana state police 
pension fund. Federal courts allowed 
the bailout to proceed. 

Lugar, the former chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is an honored figure in Washington, a 
favorite of the foreign policy establish¬ 
ment, but Mourdock is challenging 
that foreign policy record, charging 
Lugar “has been among the senators 
least friendly to the state of Israel.” He 
condemns Lugar’s support for Israel’s 
returning to its pre-1967 borders and 
Lugar’s past votes against sanctions 
aimed at Iran and its supporters. 

Lugar is not without potent politi¬ 
cal assets. Mitch Daniels, the extraor¬ 
dinarily popular governor, is a long¬ 
time protege, whose first political job 
was as an intern for then Indianapolis 
mayor Dick Lugar. He remains firmly 
behind the man he went on to serve at 
the head of his Senate staff. 

More than four decades ago network 
anchors made Lugar famous when they 
dubbed him President Nixon’s favor¬ 
ite mayor. Unfortunately for Lugar, 
in recent years he has been dubbed 
“Obama’s favorite Republican”—pho¬ 
tos of Lugar were even used in Obama 
presidential campaign ads in Indiana 
—and that will provide red meat for 
Mourdock in the primary campaign. 

Herein lies the final piece of ill for¬ 
tune hanging over Lugar this year. A 
former top aide to a Republican estab¬ 
lishment senator privately explains the 
politics of the 2012 primary: “Lugar 
is 80 years old—and he looks and acts 
like he is 80 years old. If the threat of 
the Mourdock challenge forces Lugar 
to campaign extensively in Indiana, he 
could be toast.” ♦ 


T he forlorn and increasingly 
desperate climate campaign 
achieved a new level of inepti¬ 
tude last week when what had looked 
like a minor embarrassment for one of 
its critics—the Chicago-based Heart¬ 
land Institute—turned out to be a 
full-fledged catastrophe for itself. A 
moment’s reflection on the root of 
this episode points to why the climate 
campaign is out of (greenhouse) gas. 

In an obvious attempt to inflict 
a symmetrical Climategate-style 
scandal on the skeptic community, 
someone representing himself as a 
Heartland Institute insider “leaked” 


Steven F. Hayward is the F. K. Weyerhaeuser 
fellow at the American Enterprise Institute 
and author, most recently, of The Politically 
Incorrect Guide to the Presidents: 

From Wilson to Obama (Regnery). 


internal documents for Heartland’s 
most recent board of directors meet¬ 
ing to a fringe environmental blog, 
along with a photocopy of a supposed 
Heartland “strategy memo” outlining 
a plan to disseminate a public school 
curriculum aimed at “dissuading 
teachers from teaching science.” 

This ham-handed phrase (one of 
many) should have been a tipoff to 
treat the document dump with some 
... skepticism (a trait that has gone 
missing from much of the climate sci¬ 
ence community). But more than a 
few environmental blogs and main¬ 
stream news outlets ran with the 
story of how this “leak” exposed the 
nefarious “antiscience” Neanderthals 
of Heartland and their fossil fuel pay¬ 
masters. But the strategy memo is a 
fake, probably created because the 
genuine internal documents are fairly 
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ho-hum. It seems the climate cam¬ 
paign is now taking its tactics from 
Dan “fake but accurate” Rather. 

Why Heartland? And how did the 
“leaker” get his hands on authentic 
Heartland board materials that are 
obviously the source for the faked strat¬ 
egy memo? The Heartland Institute 
sponsors the most significant annual 
gathering of climate skeptics, usually 
in New York, Chicago, or Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.—a conference that attracts 
hundreds of scientists and activists 
from around the globe, including most 
of the top skeptical scientists, such as 
MIT’s Richard Lindzen, Yale’s Robert 
Mendelsohn, and career EPA official 
Alan Carlin. By assembling a critical 
mass of serious dissenting opinion, the 
Heartland conference dispels the favor¬ 
ite climate campaign talking point that 
there’s virtually no one of repute, and 
no arguments of merit, outside the 
so-called consensus of imminent cli¬ 
mate catastrophe. 

The Heartland conferences have 
been too big for the media to ignore 
completely, though coverage has 
been spare and grudging. The con¬ 
ferences are also a morale booster for 
skeptics, who tend to be isolated and 
relentlessly assailed in their scat¬ 
tered outposts. It is worth adding 
that Heartland has always extended 
invitations to the leading “main¬ 
stream” figures to speak or debate at 
the conference, including A1 Gore, 
NASA’s James Hansen, and senior 
officials from the U.N.’s Intergov¬ 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change. 
(Heartland typically receives no 
response from such figures.) 

The most likely instigator of an 
anti-Heartland provocation would 
be someone from among the political 
activists of the environmental move¬ 
ment, such as the merry pranksters of 
Greenpeace, who have been known to 
paw through the garbage cans of cli¬ 
mate skeptics looking for evidence of 
payoffs from the fossil fuel industry 
(which, contrary to left-wing para¬ 
noia, has tended rather to be a gen¬ 
erous funder of the climate catastro¬ 
phe campaign). But shortly after the 
document dump, Ross Kaminsky, 
an unpaid senior fellow and former 


Heartland board member now with 
the American Spectator , noticed some¬ 
thing odd in the digital fingerprint 
of the “strategy memo.” It had been 
scanned on an Epson printer/scan¬ 
ner on Monday, February 13, on 
the West Coast (not in the Midwest, 
where Heartland is located), just one 
day before the entire document dump 
appeared online for the first time. 
Like the famous little detail of when 
and how Alger Hiss disposed of his 
old Ford, this date and location will 
turn out to be a key piece of evidence 
unraveling the full story, some of 
which still remains shrouded. 

So how did the official Heartland 
documents get out? Someone claim¬ 
ing to be a board member emailed 

Gleick has been a peripheral 
but aggressive figure in the 
climate wars, notable for the 
angry and politicized tone 
of his participation. He was, 
until two weeks ago, the 
chairman of an American 
Geophysical Union task force 
on scientific ethics. 

an unsuspecting Heartland staffer, 
asking that a set of board documents 
be sent to a new email address. This 
act may have violated California and 
Illinois criminal statutes prohibit¬ 
ing false representation, and perhaps 
some federal statutes pertaining to 
wire fraud as well. 

Kaminsky and a second blogger, 
Steven Mosher, piled up the anoma¬ 
lies: The leaked board documents were 
not scanned but were original software- 
produced documents, which moreover 
have a time stamp from Heartland’s 
Central time zone. Hence the “strategy 
memo,” if authentic, would have had 
to be obtained by some other channel. 
These and other clues led both Kamin¬ 
sky and Mosher to go public with the 
accusation that the most likely perpe¬ 
trator was Peter Gleick, a semi-prom- 
inent environmental scientist in Oak¬ 
land, California. 

Gleick is known chiefly for his 


work on water issues, for which he 
enjoys a deserved reputation for his 
data-driven research (though he gets 
the remedies wrong). He has been as 
well a peripheral but aggressive figure 
in the climate wars, notable for the 
angry and politicized tone of his par¬ 
ticipation. Gleick is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and 
was, until two weeks ago, the chair¬ 
man of an American Geophysical 
Union task force on scientific ethics. 
He’s also a columnist for Forbes mag¬ 
azine’s website and a recipient of 
one of those MacArthur Foundation 
“genius” grants that typically go to 
the trendy and politically correct. 

Making a direct accusation as 
Kaminsky and Mosher did is a strong 
and potentially libelous move, and 
the green blogosphere closed ranks 
quickly around Gleick. One poster 
wrote: “I hope that Mr. Kaminsky 
will be prepared [to] fully retract 
and apologize to Dr. Gleick once he 
is ruled out as the possible culprit.” 
But then the other shoe dropped: 
Gleick confessed on Monday, Febru¬ 
ary 20, that he was the person who 
had deceived Heartland into email¬ 
ing their board documents. Gleick 
claimed, though, that he had received 
the phony strategy memo anony¬ 
mously early in the year by mail. He 
explained in a column for the Huffing- 
ton Post : “I attempted to confirm the 
accuracy of the information in this 
document. In an effort to do so, and 
in a serious lapse of my own and pro¬ 
fessional judgment and ethics, I solic¬ 
ited and received additional materials 
directly from the Heartland Institute 
under someone else’s name.” 

Gleick’s story doesn’t add up, 
given that many of the details in 
the phony “strategy memo” could 
only have been composed by some¬ 
one with prior access to the com¬ 
plete board materials that Gleick 
says he subsequently sought out. So 
far Gleick is the only person known 
to have had access to the Heartland 
internal board documents. And he 
has not been forthcoming about the 
details of the phony memo. Was there 
a postmark? Did he keep the enve¬ 
lope and the original document that 
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he scanned? Why does he think he 
was singled out to receive this infor¬ 
mation, rather than a reporter? The 
only thing missing right now to make 
Gleick’s story weaker is an old Wood- 
stock typewriter. 

Then there is the content of the 
memo itself, which tellingly is writ¬ 
ten in the first person but bears no 
one’s name as an author. One is sup¬ 
posed to presume it came from Heart¬ 
land’s president, Joe Bast, but it is not 
quite his style. Megan McArdle of the 
Atlantic sums it up nicely: “It reads 
like it was written from the secret 
villain lair in a Batman comic. By an 
intern.” Numerous observers have 
pointed to items in the memo that 
are strikingly inauthentic or alien to 
the conservative think tank world, 
but one in particular strikes me—a 
curious passage about the need for 
“expanded communication”: 

Efforts at places such as Forbes are 
especially important now that they 
have begun to allow high-profile 
climate scientists (such as Gleick) 
to post warmist science essays that 
counter our own. This influential 
audience has usually been reliably 
anti-climate and it is important to 
keep opposing voices out. Efforts 
might also include cultivating more 
neutral voices with big audiences 
(such as [Andrew] Revkin at Dot- 
Earth/NYTimes, who has a well- 
known antipathy for some of the 
more extreme AGW [anthropogenic 
global warming] communicators ... 

As curious as the reference to 
Gleick and Forbes is (Gleick shares 
space at Forbes with Heartland’s James 
Taylor, which is another interesting 
circumstance), the reference to Andy 
Revkin is more intriguing. Revkin is 
a New York Times science blogger who 
reports climate issues fairly straight 
up, though his own sympathies are 
with the climate campaign. Perhaps 
because he is basically sympathetic, 
Revkin’s occasional departures from 
the party line have been a source of 
annoyance for more ardent climate 
campaigners; one of the emails from 
the first cache of leaked Climate- 
gate documents in 2009 complained 
that Revkin wasn’t “reliable,” and 


University of Illinois climate alarm¬ 
ist Michael Schlesinger threatened 
Revkin directly with the “big cut¬ 
off” if he didn’t mend his ways. Was 
the language in the phony Heart¬ 
land memo another attempt to try to 
shame Revkin into falling in line by 
suggesting he’s not hostile enough 
towards climate skeptics? 

After Gleick’s semi-confession, 
Revkin wrote for the Times that 
“Gleick’s use of deception in pursuit 
of his cause after years of calling out 
climate deception has destroyed his 
credibility and harmed others,” and 
that his actions “surely will sustain 
suspicion that he created the sum¬ 
mary [strategy memo].” 

Gleick looks set to be spending a 
good chunk of his MacArthur genius 
prize winnings on lawyers; he’s 
retained the same criminal attorney 
that Andrew Fastow of Enron used for 
his defense against fraud charges. And 
Gleick has hired Clinton/Gore crisis 
manager Chris Lehane. Heartland, 
for its part, has set up a legal defense 
fund to pursue a civil case against 
Gleick, presenting the ultimate irony: 
Gleick’s attack may well help Heart¬ 
land raise more money. 

M ore than a few observers have 
asked why anyone should 
trust Gleick’s scientific judgment if 
his judgment about how to deal with 
climate skeptics is so bad. Gleick’s 
defense of his motives would be 
laughable if it weren’t so pathetic: 
“My judgment was blinded by my 
frustration with the ongoing efforts 
—often anonymous, well-funded, and 
coordinated—to attack climate sci¬ 
ence and scientists and prevent this 
debate, and by the lack of transpar¬ 
ency of the organizations involved.” 

Let’s take these in order. Anony¬ 
mous? True, Heartland’s board docu¬ 
ments reveal seven-figure contribu¬ 
tions for their climate work from one 
“anonymous donor,” but environ¬ 
mental organizations take in many 
multiples of Heartland’s total bud¬ 
get in anonymous donations washed 
through the left-wing Tides Founda¬ 
tion. The Environmental Defense 
Fund thanks 141 anonymous donors 


in one recent report. “Well-funded”? 
Heartland’s total budget for all its 
issues, which include health care, 
education, and technology policy, is 
around $4.4 million, an amount that 
would disappear into a single line 
item in the budget for the Natural 
Resources Defense Council ($99 mil¬ 
lion in revenues in 2010). Last year, 
the Wall Street Journal reports, the 
World Wildlife Fund spent $68.5 mil¬ 
lion just on “public education.” 

The dog that didn’t bark for the cli- 
mateers in this story is the great dis¬ 
appointment that Heartland receives 
only a tiny amount of funding from 
fossil fuel sources—and none from 
ExxonMobil, still the bete noire of the 
climateers. Meanwhile, it was revealed 
this week that natural gas mogul 
T. Boone Pickens had given $453,000 
to the left-wing Center for American 
Progress for its “clean energy” proj¬ 
ects, and Chesapeake Energy gave the 
Sierra Club over $25 million (anony¬ 
mously until it leaked out) for the 
Club’s anti-coal ad campaign. Turns 
out the greens take in much more 
money from fossil fuel interests than 
the skeptics do. 

Finally, “coordinated”? Few pub¬ 
lic policy efforts have ever had the 
massive institutional and financial 
coordination that the climate change 
cause enjoys. That tiny Heartland, 
with but a single annual conference 
and a few phone-book-sized reports 
summarizing the skeptical case, 
can derange the climate campaign 
so thoroughly is an indicator of the 
weakness and thorough politicization 
of climate alarmism. 

The Gleick episode exposes again a 
movement that disdains arguing with 
its critics, choosing demonization 
over persuasion and debate. A confi¬ 
dent movement would face and crush 
its critics if its case were unassailable, 
as it claims. The climate change fight 
doesn’t even rise to the level of David 
and Goliath. Heartland is more like a 
David fighting a hundred Goliaths. Yet 
the serial ineptitude of the climate cam¬ 
paign shows that a tiny David doesn’t 
need to throw a rock against a Goliath 
who swings his mighty club and only 
hits himself square in the forehead. ♦ 
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The Mystery of the Gold Angel 
Hides a Big Secret 



D uring restoration of a 600-year-old mona 
in Coventry, England recently, a shocking 
discovery made headlines. The austere 
monks who had lived in the monastery were 
forbidden from owning personal property of 
any kind. And yet, mysteriously hidden 
within one of the monk’s cells, historians 
discovered a medieval gold coin. 

Why would a poor monk have a gold 
coin secreted away in his room? 

The answer to this medieval mys¬ 
tery is revealed in the very name 
of the coin: The Gold Angel. 

The Lucky Gold Angel 

First issued over 500 years ago 
by King Edward IV, British Gold 
Angel coins have been thought 
for centuries to bring good luck, 
good fortune, and even to possess 
healing powers! Part of this legend 
comes from the inspired design of 
the coin: the triumph of Good vs. 

Evil shown by St. Michael slaying 
a fire-breathing dragon. 

The Big Secret: you can pocket a Gold 
Angel today for under $90 

Today, we are announcing the very FIRST EVER 
release of an exciting new British Gold Angel. Struck in 
a half gram of pure 24 karat gold, each legal tender British 
Gold Angel is a true masterpiece of the minter’s art! When you 
examine the intricately-sculpted detail, the radiant luster of 24 karat gold, 
the brilliantly mirrored proof surface and the 500 year history etched into 
every line, you’ll be able to proudly tell your friends and family that you 
secured this amazing gold treasure for less than $90. 

Of course, we can’t guarantee that this Gold Angel will bring healing, luck, 
or prosperity—but we can promise that it delivers timeless beauty. In fact, 
if you buy more, you can save up to $400! 


Order now—Risk free! 

You don’t have to rely on luck—you can own your 2012 British Gold 
Angel Proof absolutely risk free, with our 30-day unconditional-return 
privilege. If you’re not satisfied, return your coins within 30 days for a 
full refund (less s/h). 


The Trouble with these Angels? They may not last long! 

The 2012 British Gold Angel is one of the most affordable gold coins 
in the world. It’s also extremely limited. In fact, over 410,000 more of 
the smallest U.S. Gold Eagle coins have been issued. This kind of scarcity 
means that millions of collectors worldwide have already begun their 
search—and this first ever British Gold Angel Proof may soon disappear! 
But we have reserved the entire U.S. allocation of this historic gold 
treasure and are now releasing them to the public on a strictly first 
come-first served basis for as little as $69.95! You can’t get them 
anywhere else—and we can’t guarantee this low first release 
price for long—so call today! 


Don’t wait! Pocket these Gold Angels now before the opportunity flies! 

Buy more and save more! 

One Gold Angel coin for only $89.95 + s/h 
Five for only $87.95 each + s/h SAVE $10 

Ten for only $79.50 each + s/h SAVE $100 

Twenty for only $69.95 each + s/h SAVE $400 

Toll-Free 24 hours a day 

1-800-973-9741 

Offer Code GAP142 

Please mention this code when you call. 


Prices and availability subject to change without notice. Past performance is not a predictor of future performance. 

Note: GovMint.com is a private distributor of worldwide government coin issues and is not affiliated with the 
United States government. Facts and figures were deemed accurate as of December 2011. ©GovMint.com, 2012 
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Insufferable Portland 

Oregon's capital of cool and the downside of hipness 


By Mark Hemingway 

keep expecting America’s trendsetters to get over 
Portland, Oregon, but the odes to the City of Roses 
just keep on coming. The Portland tourism board 
could compile an impressive anthology of the New 
York Times' s recent coverage of the city, most of which 
couldn’t be more fawning if it were bylined by Bambi. 

In fairness to the Times' s travel writers, once you get past 
the fact it rains nearly six months out of the year, it’s hard to 
blame them for wanting to 
write about the city. At the 
base of soaring Mt. Hood 
and the gateway to the 
Columbia River Gorge, 

Portland might have the 
most beautiful natural set¬ 
ting of any major city in 
America. Its isolation has 
incubated a distinctive 
culture, and by any mea¬ 
sure its art and culinary 
scenes are far more excit¬ 
ing than any city this size 
(nearly 600,000 people) 
should rightfully produce. 

Still, that doesn’t ade¬ 
quately explain why Port¬ 
land looms so large in the 
imagination of the Paper of Record. Things reached the 
point in 2009 that a columnist for the Oregonian actually 
wrote a Dear John letter to the Gray Lady, announcing, 
“Sorry, NYT, we’re just not that into you”: 

Look, we know you have strong feelings for us. We can 
tell—like the rest of the English-speaking world—by your 
incessant need to write about us. 

Two weeks ago, you made “Frugal Portland” the Sun¬ 
day Travel centerpiece. In early April, you devoted another 
travel cover to touring our fair city by bike. You’ve also writ¬ 
ten recently about our conflicted attitudes toward gentrifi- 
cation, our quest for big-league soccer and our openly gay 
mayor, not to mention our great food, rainy weather and 
communal caffeine addiction. 


Mark Hemingway is online editor at The Weekly Standard. 


It’s getting embarrassing. 

Speaking of embarrassing, during a recent visit to the 
city I got a firsthand lesson on what a fishbowl Portland 
has become. I was having a meal at a small-but-shockingly- 
good French bistro a block from my hotel downtown and 
struck up a conversation with the man next to me at the bar. 
He was an engineer at a local foundry, and about as close to 
a regular guy as you’re likely to find in a city noted for its 
bohemianism, so I was interested in his thoughts. I men¬ 
tioned that I was a journalist from the East Coast, and he 

immediately announced 
he could not be quoted 
by name and turned the 
tables on me, demanding 
I explain “why the [exple¬ 
tive] New York Times likes 
us so much.” 

Alas, the Times's pin¬ 
ing for Portland may be 
unrequited, but the paper 
keeps penning more 
mash notes. I would later 
find out that the Little 
Bird Bistro, scene of this 
aborted conversation, had 
been prominently fea¬ 
tured in a New York Times 
travel column last sum¬ 
mer and got a full-blown 
review in January. The Oregonian's website even had a blog 
post grumbling about how the Times was constantly letting 
the cat out of the bag regarding the locals’ favorite estab¬ 
lishments. Thanks to the publicity, it now would be harder 
to get a table at Little Bird. Oh, and in case you’re look¬ 
ing for that first Times write-up of the restaurant, I should 
note it was in the “36 Hours in Portland, Ore.” feature in 
August 2011—not to be confused with the “36 Hours in 
Portland, Ore.” piece the paper ran in 2007. Last year’s 
travelogue pronounced Portland “the capital of West Coast 
urban cool,” while the 2007 piece said it “overflows with 
urban pleasures like chic restaurants, funky nightclubs and 
spritely neighborhoods crackling with youthful energy, but 
nobody’s boasting”—except, that is, the New York Times. 

So it was with some relief that audiences welcomed the 
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sketch comedy show Portlandia on television last year, with 
its implicit promise that the city and the hype surround¬ 
ing it were finally in for some richly deserved skewering. 
Starring Saturday Night Live journeyman Fred Armisen 
and Carrie Brownstein—a former member of feminist “riot 
grrrl” band Sleater-Kinney and a Portland celebrity—the 
show has mostly made good on that promise, wringing 
humor out of the city’s intersection of hipster culture and 
progressive politics. 

Portlandia instantly struck a chord as a Garrison Keil¬ 
lor-type takeoff on the edgy urban set. Instead of idyllic 
Lake Wobegon, where “all the women are strong, all the 
men are good looking, and all the children are above aver¬ 
age,” Portlandia is where “the tattoo ink never runs dry” 
and “all the hot women wear glasses.” The show is now in 
its second season and has even spawned a live comedy tour 
that’s bringing Portland to a venue near you. 

But while Portlandia is more acerbic than Prairie Home 
Companion , it too can come off as a 
twee, chiaroscuro character study 
that spends as much time burnishing 
the city’s reputation for “West Coast 
urban cool” as it does mocking it. And 
there’s nothing necessarily wrong 
with that. I’m just afraid that the real- 
life absurdities of Portland merit a 
more cutting critique. 

Case in point: One of the most 
commented-on sketches from the 
show is a scene from the first episode 
in which Armisen and Brownstein are 
sitting in a restaurant. After asking 
their waitress a series of absurd ques¬ 
tions about whether the chicken they 
are about to eat is local—“the chicken is a heritage breed, 
woodland raised chicken that’s been fed a diet of sheep’s 
milk, soy, and hazelnuts.... His name was Colin, here are 
his papers”—the couple ends up leaving the restaurant 
and driving to the farm to see the environment where the 
chicken was raised in order to assuage their guilt about 
eating it. 

As a comment on urban America’s foodie culture, the 
sketch is funny and incisive. But it doesn’t begin to show 
how insufferable Portland actually is in this regard. Port¬ 
land’s restaurants are incredibly good, provided you don’t 
gag on their politics and pretension. It’s common for res¬ 
taurants to brag about keeping “food miles” to a minimum 
—a rough calculation on the menu informing you how 
far all the ingredients have traveled to your plate, as if this 
were a rational measure of the restaurant’s environmental 
impact. One Portland ice cream parlor I visited recently 
was inviting patrons to swing by on Saturday afternoon for 


a meet and greet with the local producer of its “artisanal 
finishing salts.” 

And in 2010, the Oregonian actually ran a story with 
the headline “Portland pig cook-off followed by brawl over 
the provenance of pork.” During a local culinary compe¬ 
tition a fistfight broke out because one of the chefs—the 
horror!— wasn't using locally sourced pork. The melee ended 
with one of the chefs and the organizer in rough-looking 
mug shots and the latter in the hospital with a fractured 
tibia. When it comes to the city’s food obsession, the truth 
far outstrips Portlandia. 

Given the lack of critical attention to the city, I guess 
it falls to me to state the obvious: Portland is quietly clos¬ 
ing in on San Francisco as the American city that has most 
conspicuously taken leave of its senses. 

While I don’t blame Portlanders for being suspicious 
of interlopers who write about their city, I should men¬ 
tion that I am an Oregonian—albeit one who hasn’t lived 
in my home state for 13 years. But 
my mother and her three siblings 
were raised in Portland, I still 
have relatives in the area, and I 
lived in the city for a short time 
after college. 

So I may be 3,000 miles away 
as I write this, but I’m not a dis¬ 
interested observer. Perhaps some 
time and distance are needed 
before rendering an impartial 
judgment on what has become 
of a city that you truly know and 
love. Unlike the New York Times , 
I write not to praise the place but 
to note the litany of things that 
plainly have gone wrong. Also to alert anyone else who’s 
listening: Right now, America’s civil and social engineers 
are beavering away trying to turn your city or town into the 
next Portlandia. 

£ m W m t sometimes seems as if the whole country is look- 
I ing to Portland as a role model for 21st-century 

^ urban development,” Governing wrote of the city. 
Clearly the magazine knew nothing about the political his¬ 
tory that has turned Portland into a caricature of itself. God 
help us if this is America’s civic ideal. 

The major justification for our increasing urbanization 
—and 243 million Americans now live in urban environs— 
is that “urban density provides the clearest path from pov¬ 
erty to prosperity,” writes Harvard economist Edward Glae- 
ser in Triumph of the City: How Our Greatest Invention Makes 
Us Richer ; Smarter ; Greener ; Healthier ; and Happier. Great 
cities are remarkably good at generating wealth, and here 
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Glaeser provides a useful comparison: Workers in the five 
zip codes that occupy Manhattan between 41st Street and 
59th have a larger payroll than the entire state of Oregon. 

Of course, if Oregon doesn’t have a bigger payroll, that 
might be because over half the state’s residents live in or 
near a metro area that has spent nearly 40 years justifying 
political corruption and heavy-handed economic regula¬ 
tions as forward-looking environmental policy 

Things began to unravel in 1973, when the Oregon 
legislature required cities in the state to set development 
boundaries with the goal of preserving farmland from 
“leapfrog development”—that is, new subdivisions not 
adjacent to established developments. Portland became the 
first major city with an “urban growth boundary.” 

This fact opened up a world of possibilities that are 
still being inflicted upon 
us. “Urban planners have 
long believed in a land- 
use-transportation con¬ 
nection that would allow 
them to manipulate one 
through the other,” writes 
Cato Institute senior fel¬ 
low Randal O’Toole in a 
damning policy paper on 
the failure of Portland’s 
growth policies. “So Port¬ 
land plans land uses to try 
to reduce the amount of 
driving people do while it 
plans transportation to try 
to slow the conversion of 
rural land to urban purposes.” 

The same year Portland began implementing its urban 
growth boundary, Neil Goldschmidt became mayor. Gold¬ 
schmidt quickly recognized that the land-use-transporta- 
tion connection could be exploited to political ends, and 
this insight would make him the state’s largest powerbro- 
ker for decades to come. 

In 1974, Goldschmidt canceled a major interstate 
freeway project before it broke ground. Aside from the 
usual gripes about a freeway reducing nearby property 
values, Congress had just passed a law allowing federal 
highway funds to be used on capital improvement for 
public transportation. More public transportation looked 
like a good way of helping Portland stay within its urban 
growth boundary. 

The problem was that the feds had allocated so much 
for the highway project that the city couldn’t possibly 
absorb it all in buses. Goldschmidt had to find an irratio¬ 
nally expensive new mode of public transportation, and 
thus began liberal America’s love affair with “light rail.” 


And light rail had another advantage over buses, namely 
that the laying of tracks and the placement of stations 
allowed Goldschmidt even more power to manipulate land 
use, making him a kingmaker among developers. Naturally, 
Goldschmidt’s pioneering of a public works project distin¬ 
guished by its exorbitant cost earned him a job as Jimmy 
Carter’s secretary of transportation. 

Vaunted though it might be, Portland’s light rail 
system hasn’t been the success its planners hoped. It’s 
called “light” rail not because the trains are less heavy, 
but because it’s more lightly used by the public than, say, 
New York’s subway or Washington, D.C.’s Metro. Over 
the course of the 1980s, the city’s first light rail line was 
finally completed, and the percentage of Portlanders 
using public transportation declined. 

By 1987 Goldschmidt 
had been elected gov¬ 
ernor. During his term, 
the state began requir¬ 
ing urban areas to adopt 
plans to reduce per cap¬ 
ita driving by 10 percent 
in 20 years and 20 per¬ 
cent in 30 years. 

This necessitated new 
restrictions on develop¬ 
ment. “To reach those 
goals, the rule speci¬ 
fied that planners must 
increase residential den¬ 
sities, promote mixed-use 
developments, mandate 
pedestrian-friendly design (meaning, among other things, 
that retail shops should front on sidewalks and not be sepa¬ 
rated from streets by large parking lots), and various related 
policies,” writes O’Toole. 

As for Goldschmidt, he stunned political observers by 
leaving the governor’s office in 1990 after one term. But 
he found private employment much more lucrative than 
public service. He founded the consulting firm of Gold¬ 
schmidt Imeson Carter, and you’d have to draw up an 
impressive flowchart to keep track of the interconnected 
corporate and civic interests that quickly put him on 
retainer. It seems Goldschmidt’s services were heavily in 
demand—primarily from people who wanted him to help 
navigate the draconian development restrictions that he 
himself had put in place. 

In 1995, Portland’s city council was so enamored of the 
town’s status on the bleeding edge of urban planning that 
it adopted the slogan “The City That Works,” previously 
used by Mayor Richard J. Daley’s Chicago. And compari¬ 
son to Chicago’s sleazy machine politics became apt in 2004 
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when a scandal erupted in the Portland papers over what 
was dubbed the “light rail mafia.” Contain your surprise, 
but it seems Oregon’s integrated land use and transporta¬ 
tion planning system was being manipulated to award 
Goldschmidt’s consulting clients hundreds of millions in 
state and city contracts relating to light rail expansion and 
the accompanying high-density developments. 

This morass of rules that has retarded the city’s econ¬ 
omy and facilitated political boondoggles seems like one 
hell of a price to pay to justify the existence of an arbitrary 
boundary line and a public transportation system that, 
according to O’Toole, has reduced vehicle use in Portland 
about 1 percent. Nonetheless, Portland remains firmly in 
the grip of mass-transit mania. The city proposed a bud¬ 
get in January that would eliminate “major road paving” 
for the next five years, apparently under the theory that 
the only way finally to get cars off the 
road is to let the potholes swallow 
them whole. 

But America’s enlightened plan¬ 
ners and progressive politicians must 
be aware of something Pm not—Port¬ 
land’s decision to tie land use rules and 
transportation plans is now popularly 
known as “smart growth.” 

True to form, the Obama admin¬ 
istration is investing in the hope that 
other cities will copy Portland. In 
2010, Obama’s Housing and Urban 
Development secretary, Shaun Dono¬ 
van, traveled there to announce a new 
Office of Sustainable Housing and 
Communities, doling out $140 million in regional grants 
to “integrate economic development, land use, transpor¬ 
tation, and water infrastructure investments, and to inte¬ 
grate workforce development with transit-oriented devel¬ 
opment.” Said Donovan, “We at HUD are big admirers of 
what you’re doing here.” 

T he rush to praise Portland’s smart-growth policies 
has been strangely unimpeded by their results. 
Oregon’s urban growth boundary is defended from 
criticism as if it were the Maginot Line of American envi¬ 
ronmentalism, but, tellingly, its supporters don’t even pre¬ 
tend it makes for prudent economic policy. Rather, it’s just 
one of those things that make Portland’s culture so darn 
special. A 2010 article in Good magazine—a publication 
of environmentalist bent, chiefly notable for employing 
Albert Gore III—described it this way: 

Along with creating dense neighborhoods, encouraging 
mass-transit use, and irritating free-market zealots, the 


growth boundary saves farmland close to the city. The 
resulting proximity between country and town defines life 
here. Portland is a small-to-medium city with a frequently 
dismal economy, a single major sports team that hasn’t won 
a championship in 30 years, and world-class access to pre¬ 
mium local produce. Ambitious small restaurants crowd the 
city, bedazzling visiting food critics from New York; some 
Portlanders follow the local pinot noir harvest the way peo¬ 
ple in Greenwich, Connecticut, track hedge funds. None of 
this could exist without the boundary. 

Portland is indeed surrounded by thousands of square 
miles of prized Willamette Valley farmland, and a glance 
at a map will tell you that there’s a long way to go before 
sprawl is a major concern. Of course, you’re a free market 
zealot if you oppose the growth boundary, even though it 
might have something to do with Portland’s “frequently 
dismal” economy, because—well, have you tasted the aru- 
gula? It’s world-class. 

If you want to credit the 
growth boundary with preserv¬ 
ing the state’s farmland, then you 
should also have to defend the 
havoc it’s wreaked inside the city. 
In 2010, consultant Wendell Cox 
did a quick survey of the urban 
growth boundary’s effect on prop¬ 
erty values in Portland. “The 
land adjacent to, but outside, 
the urban growth boundary (on 
which development is prohibited) 
was assessed at approximately 
$16,000 per acre,” he concluded. 
“The land adjacent to, but inside, 
the urban growth boundary (on which development is per¬ 
mitted) was assessed at approximately $180,000 per acre, 
approximately 11 times the price of land that is virtually 
across the street.” Tough luck for Portland’s homebuyers. 

And even as Portland’s growth policies are wrecking 
the supply of affordable housing, they have contributed to a 
generally hostile business climate that has sent many of the 
region’s biggest employers packing. 

“We are way too anti-business as we are now,” wrote 
Nike chairman and cofounder Phil Knight in a letter pub¬ 
lished in the Oregonian in 2010 shortly after Oregon adopted 
the nation’s second-highest state income tax rates. “The 
state in past years was headquarters for the First National 
Bank, US Bank, Pacific Power, Willamette Industries, Geor¬ 
gia-Pacific, Jantzen, White Stag, G.I. Joe’s, Monaco Coach, 
Meier & Frank, among many others. They are now head¬ 
quartered elsewhere, are controlled by non-Oregonians, or 
no longer exist.” (For what it’s worth, Knight was right to 
gripe about the tax increase—the state saw a 28 percent drop 
in revenue the year after the new rates took effect.) 


This morass of rules that 
has retarded the city’s 
economy and facilitated 
political boondoggles 
seems like a high price 
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existence of a public 
transportation system 
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Most of these companies had been headquartered in 
Portland. Even Nike—one of the state’s two Fortune 500 
companies—has been publicly flirting with leaving the 
Portland metro area and relocating to Idaho. 

Middle class livability was once a hallmark of Portland. 
My own grandparents moved there during the Depres¬ 
sion. My grandmother was a public school teacher and my 
grandfather drove a Greyhound bus for 35 years while they 
raised four kids in a small house in north Portland. They 
made a few smart property investments and were able to 
retire to a farm just outside Portland so my grandfather 
could realize his childhood dream of raising quarter horses. 

But thanks to the one-two punch 
of artificially high real estate prices 
and an eroding jobs base, my grand¬ 
parents’ upwardly mobile, working- 
class life now seems out of reach 
for much of the city. The numbers 
show the city’s middle class being 
hollowed out. Don’t tell Portland’s 
scabies-infested Occupy camp, but 
between 1980 and 2007, the share of 
wealth earned by Portland’s middle 
quintile declined by about 20 per¬ 
cent, while the top 1 percent’s share 
doubled. Increasingly, the only people 
who can afford to live in the city are 
the already-rich, high-density luxury 
condo dwellers or hipsters willing to 
slum it. 

F ortunately for Portland, if 
there’s one demographic in 
America that can be counted 
on to issue a clarion call to help the working man in his 
hour of need, it’s urban progressives. 

But seriously, you can forget the stark urban/rural 
divide: One of the major contrasts defining Portland is 
that between the new hipsters and the traditional working 
class. Most of the time the former are content passively to 
let their New York Tzmes-approved politics and mores run 
roughshod over the latter, but once in a while the mask 
slips and the sneer is exposed. Here’s a choice bit from Wil¬ 
lamette Week , the city’s hugely influential alt-weekly news¬ 
paper, about a spate of drownings in the city: 

Every summer, some drunken redneck drowns in the Sandy 
River, and local hand-wringers blame it on a lack of life¬ 
guards. The poor bastards who drown—rest their sloppy, 
Larry the Cable Guy-loving souls—don’t need lifeguards. 
They need high-school diplomas, shirts with sleeves, and 
the sense not to pound a case of Natural Ice and toss them¬ 
selves off 30-foot cliffs into unscouted depths. 


If the scenesters look down their noses at what’s left of 
the city’s strivers, the question is why? Portland’s working 
class is disappearing not because they’re competing for Dar¬ 
win Awards, but because many of them have had the good 
sense to leave the city in search of well-paying jobs. Port¬ 
land hipsters may feel good about having college diplomas, 
shirts with sleeves, exquisite taste in indie rock, and the 
savoir-faire to quaff generously hopped IPAs from the city’s 
50 craft breweries. But education and taste haven’t left these 
purveyors of urban cool any better off financially than the 
middle and working classes they’re replacing. Maybe it’s all 
a plot so the last tribe standing can claim the remnants of 
Portland’s affordable housing. 

Portlandia quips that “Portland 
is a city where young people go to 
retire,” and once again, the reality 
might be more extreme than the 
joke. In 2009, the Wall Street Journal 
reported, under a Portland dateline, 
that despite there being few jobs 
in the city, “the Hipsters just keep 
on coming.” The piece is worth 
savoring for its comically inane 
anecdotes about young Portlanders 
defining down what it means to 
“live the dream”: “He was attracted 
to [Portland’s] offbeat culture and 
hungered for change. Mr. Singer’s 
plan was to get an editing or 
writing gig at an alternative weekly 
newspaper. ... Seven months later, 
the 26-year-old is still without a 
steady job.” 

To the extent that the Journal 
tried to explain Portland’s appeal to young bohemians, 
it offered a “hard-to-quantify blend of climate, natural 
beauty, universities and—more than anything else—a 
reputation as a cool place to live.” In Triumph of the City , 
Glaeser makes a related observation—that modern cities 
must have “consumer” appeal. “Today,” he writes, “suc¬ 
cessful cities, old or young, attract smart entrepreneurial 
people, in part, by being urban theme parks.” 

The idea of city-as-theme-park goes a long way toward 
capturing how Portlanders view their town. Consider this 
vignette from the introduction to Brew to Bikes: Portland’s 
Artisan Economy , edited by Portland State University asso¬ 
ciate professor of urban planning Charles Heying: 

It’s Saturday morning and my granddaughter Sophie and 
I are heading to breakfast while her mom is at Pilates. We 
decide against Genie’s, our usual spot, where tattooed wait 
staff serve huevos rancheros and morning cocktails. We 
drive up Division Street looking for the place where we ate 
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with her cousins, Emma, Hans, and Amelie, when they 
were in town. What was the name? It had those big sliding 
windows that opened to the street. We catch a glimpse of 
the retro chic Caffe Pallino as we drive by, but the traffic 
is moving us along so I am reluctant to stop. Sophie is dis¬ 
appointed. She won’t get her favorite dish, Bob’s Red Mill 
oatmeal with walnuts. 

Brew to Bikes attributes the fact that breakfast in Port¬ 
land is a dizzying array of sophisticated consumer options 
to “local self-reliance, sustainable living, and the integrity 
of craftsmanship.” While it’s hard not to root for entrepre¬ 
neurial initiative wherever you find it, in Portland it carries 
a whiff of desperation. I submit that the real reason Portland 
has a thriving artisanal economy is that the regular economy 
is in the dumps. Portland’s hipsters are starting craft busi¬ 
nesses in their garages and opening restaurants not merely 
because they “reject passive 
consumption” but because 
they can’t find jobs, the kind 
that offer upward mobility. If 
there’s a more rational reason 
why a small city like Portland 
has 671 food trucks, I’d love to 
hear it. 

B ut let’s not get carried 
away with the idea of 
Portland as America’s 
hipster theme park; the 
analogy is spectacularly off in one crucial way. Theme parks 
are sanitized, family-friendly environments. Portland, by 
contrast, has become a decidedly immoral place. 

I’m well aware that the one unforgivable sin among 
America’s enlightened urban liberals is to be a moralizing 
killjoy. But since I’m already out on a limb complaining 
about Portland’s lack of laissez-faire economic policies, 
I’ve little to lose by complaining about its laissez-faire 
approach to civic virtue. 

If you don’t think this is a problem for Portland, I invite 
you to hang out in the parking lot at Pussycat’s Puffing Pal¬ 
ace at 11 a.m. on a Thursday and tell me you don’t feel a bit 
scuzzy. Pussycat’s Puffing Palace is just a few doors down 
from the Vegas VIP Room and a bit further down the street 
from Secret Pleasures. I was there to meet Lisa Leithauser 
of SOS Oregon, a group dedicated to “working] with cit¬ 
ies and counties to establish simple basic zoning laws, and 
to enforce these laws for all businesses.” Leithauser refers 
to this stretch of Southwest Canyon Road in the Beaverton 
suburb as the “Tour de Porn.” 

The statistic that gets tossed around a lot is that with its 
56 strip clubs, Portland has the most per capita of any major 
city in America. I have no idea whether that’s accurate 


—much to the relief of many reading this, the sex industry 
is not a font of detailed information about its business prac¬ 
tices—but it could well be. For a frame of reference, Las 
Vegas has around 30 strip clubs and Seattle has 4. 

It may seem bizarre that this state of affairs exists in a 
place that’s all too willing to scare off employers and devel¬ 
opers. But to some extent it’s out of the city’s hands. 

In 1987, an Oregon Supreme Court case involving an 
adult bookstore established, according to the New York 
Times , a “doctrine of total freedom of expression [that] 
differs from Federal standards that have developed on the 
assumption that suppressive laws may apply to obscen¬ 
ity.” In 2005, the Oregon Supreme Court extended the 
right to free expression to live sex shows. In Oregon, your 
right to open an adult business trumps nearly every other 
legal and civic concern. 

Portland may be at the 
mercy of state law here, but 
it’s hard not to credit also 
the city’s cultural and politi¬ 
cal transformation of recent 
decades. Like it or not, strip 
clubs are now part of the warp 
and woof of a city without a 
lot of strong countervailing 
moral institutions—a 2010 
Barna report listed Portland as 
the city with the third-lowest 
church attendance after San 
Francisco and Portland, Maine. In addition, Leithauser 
suggests, “there’s a faction of people in Portland that think 
it’s cool to have a strip club in their neighborhood.” 

Exhibit A is a joint called Casa Diablo—Portland can 
proudly claim the world’s only vegan strip club, where 
the women are treated like pieces of... oh, forget it. I 
drove by Casa Diablo, a dilapidated-looking roadhouse 
in industrial northwest Portland. Depressing as it was, I 
noticed it’s a roadhouse with a large patio—in Oregon, 
it may be your constitutional right to open up a sex shop 
next to a school, but when it comes to free expression, 
smoking indoors is a bridge too far. 

In interviews, the owner of the club, Johnny Diablo 
—I’m guessing he acquired the moniker when he sold 
his soul to rockabilly—is more eager to peddle his “ethi¬ 
cal veganism” than flesh. “My sole purpose in this uni¬ 
verse is to save every possible creature from pain and 
suffering,” he told, yes, the New York Times. According 
to Willamette Week, he lectures dancers who show up 
for work wearing animal products about “not bringing 
murder victims into the establishment.” But despite 
Mr. Diablo’s commitment to ending suffering, many of 
Portland’s feminists and vegans have gone on record as 
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being less than happy with the message sent by his Casa. 

While problems attend Portland’s strip clubs—at 
least one major owner of clubs is under federal inves¬ 
tigation—they’re not the main issue in the city as far as 
Leithauser is concerned. 

Pussycat’s Puffing Palace, the Vegas VIP Room, and 
Secret Pleasures aren’t strip clubs per se. They’re a species 
of adult business unique to Portland called “lingerie model¬ 
ing” shops. The customer enters, pays his money, goes into 
a private room with a girl, and what happens from there 
... well, it’s not usually full-blown prostitution. They are 
known around town as “jack shacks.” 

Leithauser isn’t some crusading Bible-thumper who 
wants to rid Portland of wickedness. She’s a typical 
Portland mom in a rain jacket and yoga pants who had 
the misfortune of living a few blocks away when Secret 
Pleasures moved into the 
neighborhood. This is not 
skid row—a jack shack 
landed in the middle of 
suburbia, across the street 
from a car dealership. Resi¬ 
dents got tired of driving 
by and seeing the blind- 
drunk clientele urinating 
in the parking lot in the 
middle of the day. 

Then just down the 
street, a stray cigarette from 
one of the girls on the patio 
at Pussycat’s turned the 
place into a tinderbox. Like a lot of these establishments, 
it was operating in an old, poorly maintained building—a 
stone’s throw from a tract of suburban homes. 

Leithauser managed to shut down Secret Pleasures, in 
part by convincing the Jiu Jitsu dojo in the next building 
to install a camera with a live Internet feed pointed at the 
door. The Vegas VIP Room is still operating. 

It might be foolish to expect that Portland could or 
even should try to stamp out adult businesses. But on 
behalf of SOS Oregon, Leithauser finds herself speaking 
out for people from across the city unhappy about simi¬ 
lar neighborhood nuisances. She admits she’s a bit exas¬ 
perated that her life is now consumed by regular dealings 
with strippers, club owners, and, worse yet, politicians. 
(She also spends time working with a local nonprofit that 
helps special needs kids.) 

Attempts to modify the state constitution to bring it 
more in line with the First Amendment have been stymied 
in the Oregon legislature. But Leithauser thinks the city 
might do more. “I think it’s reached a little bit of a break¬ 
ing point because it’s starting to affect business,” she says. 


Recent reports that Portland is a hub of sex-trafficking have 
left local politicians less indifferent than usual. 

Still, Portland-area residents have been grappling with 
this problem for years, with little to show for it. Ultimately, 
Leithauser sees this as an indictment of the whole city, with 
its “culture of‘let’s look the other way.’” I ask her if, besides 
the surfeit of poorly regulated adult businesses, there are 
other examples of Portland’s willingness to sweep problems 
under the rug. Leithauser ticks off a list of names: Sam 
Adams, David Wu, and Neil Goldschmidt. 

M y own willingness to tolerate Portland’s dys¬ 
functional civic culture reached its limit with 
the election of Sam Adams as mayor. A former 
city council member, an openly gay man, and a proselytiz¬ 
ing bike commuter, Adams hit the sweet spot for Portland’s 

electorate. All those excited 
about an agenda of not pav¬ 
ing roads and using tax dol¬ 
lars to pay for city employ¬ 
ees’ sex change operations 
cast their votes accordingly. 

But none of that is the 
real problem with Sam 
Adams. In 2005, Adams, 
who was then 42, met a 
17-year-old boy interning in 
the state legislature with the 
unfortunate name of Beau 
Breedlove. The official ver¬ 
sion of events is that Adams 
was mentoring Breedlove. They were known to go out to 
dinner alone, and Adams even attended Breedlove’s 18th- 
birthday festivities so Breedlove could “show his family 
that it’s possible to be gay, successful, and happy,” accord¬ 
ing to the Oregonian. 

Fast-forward to 2007, when Adams is running for 
mayor. The Democratic primary heats up, and one of 
his opponents accuses Adams of having an inappropri¬ 
ate relationship with Breedlove. The denunciations of the 
charge come fast and furious. Adams’s surrogates suggest 
that homophobia is driving this assault on his character. 
Adams wins the primary and is elected mayor in 2008 
with 58 percent of the vote. 

In January 2009, just as Willamette Week is about to 
break the story, Adams finally admits that, yes, he had a 
sexual relationship with Breedlove and, yes, he lied about 
it aggressively. Adams insists the sexual relationship 
didn’t begin until the summer of 2005, after he presented 
himself to Breedlove’s family as a role model at the 18th- 
birthday party in June. 

“I didn’t believe that given the way that rumors were 
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being spread—about whether I had broken the law by hav¬ 
ing sex with a minor—that people would believe me,” said 
Adams, explaining that he had no choice but to lie. Despite 
this self-serving admission, the state attorney general 
cleared him of wrongdoing. During the investigation, not a 
single witness was put under oath. 

Adams has since survived two recall attempts, and lately 
has had a recurring role on Portlandia playing the assistant 
to the mayor—who in turn is played by 7 win Peaks actor 
Kyle MacLachlan. Portlandia even had a series of sketches 
about the mayor hiding a dark secret. It turned out that the 
mayor was playing bass in a reggae band, something that 
would really outrage his indie-rock-loving constituents. 

The next mayoral election is in May, and Adams has 
mollified some of his critics by declining to run again. But 
if past is prologue, he is unlikely to be drummed out of 
Oregon politics. 

Which brings us to David Wu, the former congress¬ 
man from Oregon’s First District representing Portland. 
In 2004, three weeks before the November election, the 
Oregonian reported that Wu had been credibly accused of 
rape while an undergraduate at Stanford. Wu responded by 
threatening to sue the Oregonian and its source. Portlanders 
elected him to Congress three more times. 

After years of rumors about his erratic behavior, Wu 
resigned last year after he had an “aggressive, unwanted 
sexual encounter” with the teenage daughter of a political 
donor, according to the Oregonian. In the special election to 
replace him in January, Portland voters elected Democrat 
Suzanne Bonamici. She is the wife of Wu’s personal lawyer, 
the man who threatened to sue the Oregonian for reporting 
the prior allegations of rape. 

But neither Wu nor Adams can top former Portland 
mayor and Oregon governor Neil Goldschmidt for sheer 
moral turpitude. Even apart from Wu’s difficulties, 2004 
was a banner year for Oregon sex scandals, and once again 
Willamette Week had the dirt. While Goldschmidt was 
mayor in the 1970s and ostensibly hard at work bringing 
light rail and other innovations to Portland, it turns out he 
was also having sex with a 14-year-old babysitter. 

Goldschmidt claims the relationship lasted “nearly 
a year,” but Willamette Week reports it lasted three years, 
until the girl was 17. It was also revealed that he decided 
against running for a second term as governor in 1990 
because he was afraid the story would become public as 
part of a court dispute. Willamette Week further estab¬ 
lished that “dozens of Oregonians—many of whom 
today work at the highest levels of business, government, 
and the media—knew something about Goldschmidt’s 
secret” and kept quiet for 30 years. Goldschmidt had been 
allowed to keep more or less running the state at least in 
part because he was enriching many of the people who 


knew what he was hiding. Luckily for Goldschmidt, the 
statute of limitations had expired by the time all this 
became public. Otherwise, under Oregon law he could 
have been convicted of third-degree rape and forced to 
register as a sex offender. Last year, they finally took the 
former governor’s portrait off the wall of the state capitol 
“out of respect” for his victim, according to the spokes¬ 
man for Oregon’s senate president. 

Just to bring the story full circle, Sam Adams would 
later tell Out magazine that Goldschmidt’s “swift public 
condemnation weighed heavily” in his decision to lie about 
his own conduct. He needn’t have worried. By the time 
Adams’s scandal rolled around, four years after the Gold¬ 
schmidt revelations and initial Wu allegations, Portland 
voters were inured to this kind of thing. 

I f local political news has been dreary in recent years, 
and the glut of national coverage has been so glow¬ 
ing as to put Portland residents in the unusual posi¬ 
tion of complaining about it, well, let me say to them 
—you’re welcome. And I’m not the only one who’s sick 
of Portland hype. 

Last summer, a lengthy New York Observer story 
quoted several residents of Brooklyn bemoaning the 
“Portlandification” of their fair borough. As anyone who’s 
ever been to a loft party in bourgeois Williamsburg can 
attest, you’re likely to end up gritting your teeth as the 
guests rail against corporate personhood and explain the 
aesthetic imperative behind the latest exhibit to smear 
body fluids on canvas. If you could find a defense of Port¬ 
land’s runaway progressivism and hipster culture any¬ 
where in America, you would think it would be Brook¬ 
lyn. But the Observer had no trouble finding Brooklynites 
ready to sneer that the importation of Portland’s artisanal 
culture would make Brooklyn “precious” and, worse, that 
Portland was “Brooklyn without black people.” (It is, in 
fact, America’s whitest city.) 

In January, the Washington Post officially declared Port¬ 
land “out” and Pittsburgh the new hotspot. “Portland has 
overextended its welcome as the destination for hipsters 
who want to find themselves, while frolicking in beauti¬ 
ful scenery and reasonable rents,” pronounced Post writer 
Monica Hesse. “Pittsburgh is reasonable-rents, nice scen¬ 
ery, nice downtown, and the people are, in general, just 
far less insufferable.” If Portland stops receiving so much 
favorable media coverage, maybe the progressive politi¬ 
cians and urban planners will fall out of love with it as well. 

In the meantime, there’s still a lot to like about Port¬ 
land. But as a former resident I feel compelled to deliver 
this message to the city’s current inhabitants: Stop reading 
the New York Times , roll up your sleeves, and fix your city. 
It’s getting embarrassing. ♦ 
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Tales of Woe 

The myth of a powerful Republican establishment 


By Noemie Emery 

ate in 2003, Charles Krauthammer coined 
the phrase “Bush Derangement Syndrome” 
to describe the rage of the left at our 43rd 
president, a loathing so intense that when the 
president was reelected his anguished oppo¬ 
nents needed grief therapy simply to cope. This morphed 
in time into Palin Derangement, which infected the elites 
of both parties. And now some on the right have come 
down with a similar affliction—Establishment, and/or 
RINO Derangement—the belief that a Republican party 
elite is conspiring against them and is behind all of their 
woes. The symptoms are a sense of intense persecution 
along with one of perpetual grievance, and a feeling of 
having been wronged by unscrupulous people, endowed 
with magical powers that allow them all too often to tri¬ 
umph, in spite of their being so wrong. Out of this has 
grown a series of what Mona Charen calls fables designed 
to make the victims feel better and avoid looking hard 
at their vulnerabilities. This may work in the sense of 
affording condolence. But the myths are simply not true. 

Myth number one is that in every presidential elec¬ 
tion since 1984 (when Ronald Reagan ran for the last 
time) conservatives have been held down and forced to 
suffer the torments of Hades as one inept RINO (Republi¬ 
can In Name Only) squish after another has been shoved 
down their throats. George H.W. Bush won once but 
paved the way for Bill Clinton by breaking his pledge not 
to raise taxes. Bob Dole lost, taking the glow off the 1994 
midterms. George W. Bush won, and then won again, but 
spent too much money, wasn’t really conservative, and led 
congressional Republicans astray. Then the RINO par 
excellence, John McCain, failed to succeed him and gave 
us Obama’s long night. 

All of these men, of course, were challenged in pri¬ 
mary contests by a legion of more conservative figures, 
who fought to derail them and failed: The elder Bush 
was challenged by Jack Kemp, Pierre du Pont, and Pat 
Robertson (and by Pat Buchanan, in 1992); Bob Dole by 
Phil Gramm, Steve Forbes, and Buchanan; the younger 
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George Bush by Orrin Hatch, Steve Forbes, Alan Keyes, 
and Gary Bauer; McCain by Mike Huckabee (a social 
conservative), Mitt Romney (a fiscal conservative), Rudy 
Giuliani (a law-and-order conservative, though a social 
libertarian), and Fred Thompson, a total conservative 
who ran rather less well than them all. 

Save for 2008, when all the contenders were serious 
(and four of the five were distrusted by movement con¬ 
servatives), the “establishment” candidates were far more 
credentialed than their conservative challengers (save for 
Kemp, Gramm, and Hatch, who never gained traction). 
George Bush the elder had been a congressman, direc¬ 
tor of the CIA, and ambassador before serving two terms 
as vice president; Dole had been Senate majority leader 
and a congressional fixture; George W. Bush the younger, 
a successful governor of one of the biggest states in the 
Union; and McCain was a multi-term senator, widely 
seen as a leader on defense and foreign affairs. By con¬ 
trast, their challengers tended to be vanity candidates, 
preachers and pundits, people who might be seen as try¬ 
ing to raise their profiles or lecture fees, activists for one 
or more boutique causes, people whose time to shine had 
long vanished, and those whose time never came. 

The 2012 primary campaign has been an exaggerated 
version of this dynamic, with one credentialed ex-moder- 
ate running against a social conservative who served only 
five years in the House, a marketing whiz who was a polit¬ 
ical half-wit, a former speaker dethroned by his caucus, an 
ex-senator who lost his last race by 18 points, a 76-year- 
old member of the House with an eccentric agenda, and a 
four-term Texas governor whose resume was impressive, 
but who tripped over his tongue and his feet. It took no 
manipulation by sinister forces to eliminate most of them. 
Conservatives did run, but not the best of them. This was 
not a dark RINO plot. 

Was there ever a case of a thumb being put on the 
scale for an establishment candidate? Yes, it turns out that 
there was. In 1980, Reagan chose the elder George Bush 
as his running mate to win over the country club voters, 
and this mixed ticket won. Eight years passed, and Bush 
began running for president, presenting himself as Rea¬ 
gan’s helpmeet, successor, and heir. Running against him 
was Jack Kemp, who was a much closer fit with the Rea¬ 
gan agenda, but Reagan could not disown his loyal vice 
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president. His lack of endorsement was fatal to Kemp, 
who always believed it was Bush’s positioning of himself 
as Reagan’s legitimate heir that sucked the air out of his 
campaign. This not only led to the first Bush presidency 
but inspired Bush’s two elder sons to enter what was 
becoming the family business. As a result, a generation 
later, people are still discussing the possibility of a third 
Bush as president. And who kickstarted this so-called 
establishment dynasty? None other than Reagan himself. 

M yth number two is that George W. Bush 
almost destroyed the conservative move¬ 
ment, first by running as a bleeding heart or 
“compassionate conservative” and then by spending too 
much once he was in office, trashing the brands of the 
cause and the party, and leading to setbacks in 2006 and 
2008. But in 2000 he ran as a compassionate conserva¬ 
tive because the original kind had worn out its welcome. 
Clinton’s triangulation had pushed politics back to the 
center, the economy was booming, and aggressive cost¬ 
cutting was not in vogue. In fact, it might have been a 
distinct liability. As National Review's Ramesh Ponn- 
uru has pointed out, “Republicans were more popular 
in Bush’s first term, when they were expanding entitle¬ 
ments, than in his second term, when they were trying 
to reform one. . . . His expansion of Medicare to cover 
prescription drugs ... was overwhelmingly popular. ... 
It’s hard to believe that Bush would have won Florida in 
2000 without promising to match the Democrats on the 
issue, or that he would have won Ohio in 2004 without 
having made good on the promise.” 

Spending was not an issue in the 2006 or 2008 elec¬ 
tions, and did not become one until later, when Barack 
Obama’s tripling of the debt and expansion of govern¬ 
ment forced it front and center, and the collapse of the 
eurozone made it clear that the welfare state as known 
in the West was approaching the end of its tether. The 
GOP took a pounding in the 2006 midterms, but largely 
because of Mark Foley, Jack Abramoff, Duke Cunning¬ 
ham, Hurricane Katrina, and the fact that 2006 was the 
worst year, and October 2006 the worst month, in Iraq 
since the war started. The party took a bath again in 
2008 because Lehman Brothers collapsed in September, 
almost bringing down the Western financial system with 
it—an event traceable less to Bush in particular than to 
both parties’ connivance in the housing bubble, a disas¬ 
ter that no party in power could have hoped to survive. 

Small-government conservatives may have been 
seething for a long time before their anger erupted in 
2009, but until then they were merely one part of a large 
coalition, and it took the financial collapse and Obama’s 


big spending to put the size-of-government issue front 
and center in the public mind. Their critiques would 
have been more convincing had they been made while 
Bush was president, and not after the fact and in retro¬ 
spect, when it was a lot more convenient and easy to do. 

M yth number three is the belief that McCain 
ran and lost in 2008 as a moderate, failing as 
promised to win independents, and losing an 
election a conservative should have been able to win. But 
in fact he did a remarkable job in a difficult year—peo¬ 
ple were war-weary, and all parties have trouble holding 
the White House for more than two terms in succession 
—drawing close to Obama through most of the summer, 
and pulling ahead with independents in early September, 
before the financial implosion kicked in. At the time of 
the financial implosion on September 15, McCain was 
leading in all the key swing states (some of which Bush 
had lost in both his elections) and among swing voters, 
who were moving in his direction. But after the economic 
crisis, he quickly lost ground and never regained it, losing 
independents by 8 points, and losing most of the states 
that had been in his column, including some that had 
not gone Democratic in years. Most of the losses came in 
states which had large cities surrounded by large, wealthy 
suburbs, in which real estate values and stock market 
holdings had fallen most sharply, suggesting that circum¬ 
stances and not ideology were a key driver. 

To conservatives, this proved that Republicans 
should never nominate anything less than a true-blue 
believer, but it may prove only that having a financial 
meltdown less than two months before an election when 
you hold the White House is really bad planning. And 
who really believes that they can hold power forever, 
when history shows us that control of the White House 
tends to turn over in fairly regular swings? 

M yth number four is that moderates are los¬ 
ers, going back to the election of 1948, when 
northeastern moderate Thomas E. Dewey was 
chosen over Robert A. Taft to face Franklin Roosevelt and 
then Harry Truman, and lost. But there is no reason to 
think that Taft would have done any better, and a look 
at history after this happened suggests that this theory is 
wrong. In the next two elections Dwight Eisenhower won 
twice as an Eisenhower Republican (in other words, as a 
moderate) and became very popular; Richard Nixon won 
twice and governed to the left of John Kennedy; Ronald 
Reagan of course won twice as a Reagan conservative (i.e., 
as a real one); George H.W. Bush won once and lost once 
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as an establishmentarian; and George W. Bush won twice 
as, according to Democrats, a ferocious right-winger, 
according to his friends, a compassionate conservative, 
and to his foes in his party, a big-spending, big-govern- 
ment squish. Around and between them, Nixon lost once 
as Ike’s heir and vice president, Barry Goldwater lost as 
an ultra-conservative, Gerald Ford lost as a moderate (and 
victim of Watergate), Bob Dole lost as a sort of acerbic 
Main Street Republican, and John McCain lost as a mav¬ 
erick in a star-crossed and difficult year. 

So, keeping score, Reagan won two landslides as a 
movement conservative, but nonconservatives managed 
to win seven times, with Eisenhower, Nixon, and George 
W. Bush being elected to two terms apiece, and Bush the 
elder elected to one. The right holds up Reagan’s two 
landslides as proof that conservatism is electoral magic, 
but the fact remains that in all of our history he is the 
only movement conservative to have been crowned with 
success on the national scene. And he was in some ways 
an anomaly, having been a celebrity before running for 
office and an ex-liberal, who voted four times for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and used New Deal language in making his 
case. He was also a monster political talent (as had been 
Roosevelt), succeeding a failed president of the opposite 
party at a time when the failures of the other side’s theo¬ 
ries had painfully come to the fore. 

Seeing election results through the ideological lens 
flattens out and omits other dimensions, whose role in 
the outcomes is equally great. Circumstance matters: In 
1964, the country was still in the shadow of Kennedy’s 
murder; 1968 was roiled by violence; in 1976 Ford car¬ 
ried the anvil of Watergate; and 1964 and 1972 each fea¬ 
tured candidates whose ideas were so far removed from 
the national mainstream that two of the least pleasant 
figures in history won epic landslides (and then lost 
favor not long after that). In more normal years, the edge 
goes to the larger political talent, who understands the 
fine points of coalition assembly, and excels at the art 
of rapport. Eisenhower was a better campaigner than 
Adlai E. Stevenson; Kennedy was better at connect-and- 
inspire than Nixon; Reagan much more so than Carter or 
Mondale; George H.W. Bush was more so than Michael 
Dukakis, though neither excelled. And he was less so 
than Bill Clinton, one of the more extravagant natural 
talents, who also was better than Dole. Barack Obama 
was a brilliant natural candidate (whatever one thinks 
of his tenure as president), whose hope and change man¬ 
tra (and lack of specifics) put away two more-battleworn 
veterans, his primary rival, Hillary Clinton, and of 
course John McCain. 

If there is one guarantor of conservative triumph, it 
appears to be liberal failure or overreach: Jimmy Carter 


plus the Great Society blues paved the way for the two 
Reagan landslides; Bill Clinton’s first two years’ over¬ 
reach (and failure of health care) for the 1994 Congress; 
Obama’s first two years’ overreach (and the passage 
of health care) for the Tea Party Congress of 2010. The 
next time a movement conservative rails against Dole or 
McCain for having lost as a “moderate,” he ought to be 
asked to name a contemporary conservative he thinks 
could have won against talents such as Obama and Clin¬ 
ton in circumstances that favored the Democrats. Many 
conservatives ran against both men, and failed to con¬ 
vince even a Republican primary audience of their supe¬ 
rior theories and gifts. 

M yth number five is the contemporary one 
used by the right to explain the unhappy 
state of the current Republican primary con¬ 
test: the idea that Romney and/or his establishment 
allies have managed on purpose to split the non-Romney 
vote, enabling the dreaded Establishment Moderate to 
worm his way up to the top. Oddly enough, Chris Mat¬ 
thews seems also to believe this, as he told his six viewers 
on the cable network Republicans refer to as MSDLC: 
“I can’t win the hearts and minds of Republicans, but 
I can keep them divided,” he imagines Mitt Romney 
as thinking. “I can make sure the evangelicals get their 
day with Santorum, that the libertarians get their say 
with Ron Paul.” In this, Matthews is on the same page 
as Rush Limbaugh, who told his vastly larger audience 
that this indeed was the case. “The Republican estab¬ 
lishment is trying to split the conservative vote among 
all the other conservative candidates,” he said in Decem¬ 
ber. “The Gingriches, Bachmann, Perry, Santorum . . . 
they’re dividing that vote.” 

That “they” managed to do this was declared with 
assurance, though the mechanics of how this was man¬ 
aged were never described. Did “they” first discourage 
all of the stronger conservatives? Did they go to all the 
non-Romneys early last year, and, knowing that each had 
a following and yet was too weak to dominate the others, 
convince them their moment was now? And once all were 
in, how was a proper balance maintained? If one were too 
strong, he would dominate, and become a genuine threat 
and contender. If some were too weak, they would be 
forced to drop out, or cease to drain the right number of 
votes from the others. This had to be handled with infi¬ 
nite cunning: A false move made in either direction and 
the entire grand scheme would implode. 

It’s one thing to say this dynamic has helped Rom¬ 
ney—it has—or that it’s what he would do if he did have 
the power—he undoubtedly would—and another thing 
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entirely to say that he does have the power, and did. As Jim 
Geraghty notes, movement conservatives tend to believe 
that their base is larger than that of the moderates (as well 
as more virtuous) and that their ideas are more popular; 
hence defeat in a fair fight is not possible. Thus if they 
lose, the fight must not be fair, and there must be a rea¬ 
son. If no reason seems clear, then one must be invented. 
Hence the belief in strange plots. 

Hence the belief that an establishment, as opposed 
to mere voters, must have foisted Dole, McCain, and 
Bush pere et fils on a helpless Republican party, and now 
plans to do this again. But this is a whole lot of foisting, 
and bypasses two critical things. One is that there is no 
evidence of any foisting since 1968, when Democratic 
insiders gave their nomination to Hubert H. Humphrey 
after the murder of Robert F. Kennedy, a show of mus¬ 
cle and arrogance that led to changes in both major par¬ 
ties that have made it next to impossible for anyone to 
do the same again. Since then, potential nominees have 
foisted themselves on the voters, often to the dismay 
of their party leaders, flooding the zone with eccentric, 
unlikely, and vanity candidacies, and leaving it to voters 
to sort the wheat from the chaff. Party elites, who would 
give all their teeth for the chance to foist anything, have 


been forced to gesticulate from the sidelines, while How¬ 
ard Dean, Herman Cain, Jesse Jackson, Dennis Kucinich, 
and Pats Buchanan and Robertson disported themselves 
in the main arena. What’s a poor foister to do? 

Not much apparently, as shown by the story thus 
far. For months on end, “establishment” figures have 
busted their guts trying to push other establishment fig¬ 
ures, many of them well to the right of Mitt Romney, by 
hook or crook into the race. In fact, a field picked by the 
Republican establishment would probably be more con¬ 
servative than the one that we have, featuring the likes 
of John Thune, Paul Ryan, Mitch Daniels, and Tea Party 
star Marco Rubio, as well as entitlement-cutter Chris 
Christie. And the GOP “establishment” is not what it 
was. In South Carolina, the establishment is Jim DeMint, 
Tim Scott, and Nikki Haley, all Tea Party figures. None 
did a thing to stop Romney, and Haley endorsed him. 
In Florida, Marco Rubio, a true-blue conservative and a 
Tea Party hero, a protege of Jeb Bush (from the establish¬ 
ment), did not endorse anyone, but made himself useful 
to Romney. If you can’t tell the players without a score- 
card, you frequently can’t tell the teams either, as they 
keep changing and trading players and sides. This makes 
it incredibly hard to sustain a conspiracy. ♦ 


100 and Counting... 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

One hundred isn't just the number of 
years that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has been standing up for American business. 
It's the number of job fairs we'll hold for 
veterans in the first year of our Hiring Our 
Heroes jobs initiative. After launching 
the program last March, we will hit our 
milestone goal of 100 hiring fairs with an 
event in Philadelphia this Friday. 

The Hiring Our Heroes initiative has a 
simple goal: to honor the men and women 
who have served our country through 
military service by connecting them with 
employment opportunities and helping put 
veterans and military spouses on fulfilling 
career paths. 

It's not a hard sell—veterans are 
excellent job candidates. They've received 
world-class training by the military, and 
they've developed critical skills and 
transferable experience in duty. But as 


a growing number of service members 
separate from the military and reenter the 
already crowded civilian job market, the rate 
of unemployment among veterans has been 
pushed to disproportionately high levels. 

The business community is stepping up 
and joining forces to reverse that trend. The 
Chamber has established a private sector 
Veterans Employment Advisory Council to 
bring together America's largest employers 
from across all industries and sectors to 
generate job-creation ideas for veterans. 
And we're broadening our efforts to include 
a stand-alone program for military spouses 
and a nationwide grassroots campaign to 
get small businesses in on the action. 

Leveraging partnerships with private 
companies, local communities, and 
chambers of commerce, the Chamber's 
hiring fairs have hosted more than 90,000 
veterans and military spouses and have 
given them opportunities to meet with 
upward of 5,000 different employers. As a 
result, more than 8,000 job seekers have 
found employment. 


And we're just getting warmed up. We 
plan to hold 400 Hiring Our Heroes job fairs 
across the country over the next 12 months, 
and we hope that the number of success 
stories will grow exponentially. 

Although the Hiring Our Heroes 
program is relatively new, the mission 
behind it is as old as the Chamber itself. 
Throughout our 100-year history, we've 
fought for policies that unleash free 
enterprise for the betterment of all 
Americans. Over the past few years, as 
unemployment has ticked up and more 
people have struggled to find or keep 
work, our focus has been on jobs: saving 
them, creating them, and filling them with 
America's best and brightest. One of the 
most exciting, innovative, and meaningful 
ways we're doing that is through Hiring 
Our Heroes. 


100 Years Standing Up for American Enterprise 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

72-20^ 
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Bianca Jagger, Halston, Tatum O’Neal, Steve Rubell at Studio 54 


Memoirs of a Voyeur 

A firsthand account of the second-rate. by Joseph Epstein 


I n Lucking Out , one learns that its 
author is a man of humble origins. 
He was born, he reports, into 
a drab working-class family in 
Baltimore: “socially corner-pocketed,” 
as he puts it in one of the many phrases 
he avails himself of that have more flair 
than precision, “and Beauty deprived.” 
He began his professional life even 
humbler, as a rock critic for the Village 
Voice. In the hierarchy of arts criticism, 
that of rock ranks just a notch above 
the criticism of marbles. 

Rock music, like sex, doesn’t really 
require being written about. Best to 


Joseph Epstein, a contributing editor to The 
Weekly Standard, is the author, most 
recently, of Gossip: The Untrivial Pursuit 


Lucking Out 

My Lfe Getting Down and 
Semi-Dirty in Seventies New York 
by James Wolcott 
Doubleday, 272 pp., $25.95 

enjoy it if you can and shut up about 
it afterward. But this doesn’t stop its 
critics from taking up the old air gui¬ 
tar—once in the form of a typewriter, 
today in that of a laptop—and stompin’ 
away. An early critic of rock, my friend 
the late Albert Goldman, who wrote 
iconoclastic biographies of Elvis Presley 
and John Lennon, many years ago sent 
me an essay he wrote on The Doors— 
“Come on, baby, light my fire” and 
all that—which caused me to buy the 
group’s most recent album. When I told 


him I had done so, he asked me what I 
thought of The Doors. “Al,” I replied, 
“they should have sung your essay.” 

Beginning as a rock critic explains a 
lot about James Wolcott’s overwrought 
prose—that old air guitar—which 
he slathers lavishly on all subjects. 
“Being facile is harder than it looks,” 
he writes. To which I would reply that 
finding a paragraph in his memoir free 
of heavy injections of false energy and 
sloppy phrasing isn’t any easier. Wol¬ 
cott will strike off a straight arresting 
sentence, then follow it up with two or 
three clotted ones, usually larded with 
sexual metaphors, similes, and allu¬ 
sions: “I had too much altar boy in me 
to seize the bitch goddess of success by 
her ponytail and bugger the Zeitgeist 
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with my throbbing baguette” is but 
one example among scores. In writing 
about punk rock, he alerts us that this 
was a time before “the gold medallions 
and furry testicles of disco descended” 
(get that metaphor to a urologist!). 
“A date movie for the damned, Look¬ 
ing for Mr. Goodbar looked as if it had 
been coated from floor to ceiling with 
contraceptive jelly.” “Niche journalism 
hadn’t yet whittled too many writers 
into specialty artists, dildos for rent.” 

Such prose is beyond mere editing; 
it requires Drano. 

“Our idols are our instructors,” 
writes Wolcott, and his own idols have 
been Norman Mailer, Seymour Krim, 
John Leonard, Marvin Mudrick, 
Alfred Chester, and above all, Pauline 
Kael. What these writers have in com¬ 
mon is that—with the exception of 
Mudrick, a literary attack specialist— 
they all vaunted, and themselves went 
on, instinct, and had no great regard 
for intelligence. Pauline Kael once 
remarked in Wolcott’s presence of the 
movie reviewer David Denby: “All that 
boring intelligence.” If a porn movie, 
a rock performance, a book feels good, 
it must, ipso facto , be good. Feeling, 
which must never be betrayed, is all. 

Lucking Out includes chapters on 
Wolcott’s days at the Village Voice , 
his friendship with Pauline Kael, 
his fascination with punk rock as he 
encountered it at the CBGB (Country, 
BlueGrass, Blues) bar in the Bowery, 
his interest in pornographic movies, 
and his discovery, the illegitimate 
child at this family reunion, of the 
burnished beauty of the New York 
City Ballet. 

The book begins with Wolcott’s 
dropping out of Frostburg State in 
Maryland during his sophomore year 
and taking his chances on a career 
in New York. The goad for Wolcott’s 
leaving school and making a raid on 
Manhattan was a letter from Norman 
Mailer. Watching Mailer’s antics one 
night on television while he was under 
attack from Gore Vidal and Janet Flan- 
ner and Dick Cavett, Wolcott wrote 
an article for his college paper on the 
melee —a tempest, more precisely, in a 
demitasse—in defense of Mailer. When 
he sent the article to Mailer, the novelist 


responded by suggesting that Wolcott 
apply for a job at the Village Voice. 

Wolcott was eventually given a 
menial job at the Voice —first in the cir¬ 
culation department answering phone 
complaints, then as a receptionist of 
sorts—from which he was able to jump 
himself up through writing brief entries, 
then longer pieces, on rock concerts and 
other popular culture oddments. Charm, 
one gathers, has never been even Wol¬ 
cott’s short suit, and his failure to please 
his boss at the Voice, the city news editor, 
a woman named Mary Perot Nichols, 
resulted in his being fired. 

From that point onward, I never 
worked a regular office job again, 
solely writing for a living, something 
that would have been impossible 
if New York hadn’t been a city of 
low rents [in the 1970s] and crappy 
expectations that didn’t require a 
trust fund or a six-figure income for 
the privilege of watching everything 
fall apart before your eyes. 

Lucking Out is as much a book about 
New York in the 1970s as it is about 
James Wolcott. No one would argue that 
the 1970s in New York was a golden age, 
unless one’s taste ran to grunge, graffiti, 
unorganized crime, aggressive begging, 
and ubiquitous squalor. In one of his 
dreary Greenwich Village apartments, 
from which the view presented on the 
streets below was of muggings and 
sexual exhibitionism, Wolcott one day 
received a phone call from Pauline Kael. 
She liked an article he had written about 
stand-up comics, and now invited him, 
in effect, to join the cult devoted to her 
and become, as the various young men 
in the cult came to be known, one of the 
Paulettes. (The names of some of the 
other Paulettes are Michael Sragow, Joe 
Morgenstern, Terrence Rafferty, Owen 
Gleiberman, and, mentioned earlier, 
David Denby, who published an essay in 
the New Yorker in 2003 called “My Life 
as a Paulette.”) 

In his lengthy chapter on Kael, Wol¬ 
cott records several of her more wickedly 
amusing remarks about John Simon, 
Joyce Carol Oates, Joan Didion, and 
others. (A shame that Kael, who always 
mocked Didion’s stylish despair, wasn’t 
alive to comment on Didion in her cur¬ 
rent professional mourner phase.) She 


was death on Neil Simon and Mike 
Nichols (“God, the shit he gets away 
with!” she said of the latter). William 
Styron and Gore Vidal were also on her 
blacklist. She sniffed, then snuffed out, 
pretension, of which in the making of 
movies there is never a short supply. Of 
the movies of John Cassavetes she wrote 
that he exhibits “the kind of seriousness 
that a serious artist couldn’t take seri¬ 
ously.” She was not much taken with 
Woody Allen, and thought even less of 
him after he officially became a genius. 

Kael never allowed herself to see a 
movie twice, lest thoughtfulness kick in, 
eliminating feeling and ousting original 
gut instinct. 

One thing I learned from Pauline was 
that when something hits you that 
high and hard, you have to be able to 
travel wherever the point of impact 
takes you and be willing to go to the 
wall with enthusiasm and over it if 
need be, even if you look foolish or 
“carried away,” because your first shot 
at writing about it may be the only 
chance to make people care. 

Wolcott’s exact relation with Kael 
isn’t entirely clear. Was he her Boswell 
and best imitator, or merely her Jerome 
Zipkin, the man known for walking 
fashionable women in Manhattan? He 
notes that she would sometimes read 
her New Yorker reviews to him over the 
phone. He was among those invited to 
join her for screenings of new movies, 
where her most glancing comments 
could gravely upset the producers of the 
movies. Friendship with Pauline Kael 
came at a price; it was said that one was 
allowed to disagree with her about three 
movies—but no more. Wolcott claims 
no influence upon Kael, and, rather the 
reverse, feared her influence upon him, 
or at least feared her wanting to control 
his life by choosing not merely his opin¬ 
ions but also his lady friends. 

“In a sense,” Wolcott writes, “we 
would all fail Pauline because none of 
us would surpass her defiant nerve, 
her resounding impact.” Certainly no 
critic stirred up more talk about his or 
her subject than did Pauline Kael about 
the movies during her years (1968-91) 
at the New Yorker (minus the time she 
spent on a failed excursion as a producer 
and consultant in Hollywood). Her 
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opinions were far from conventional: 
She didn’t care for Charlie Chaplin, she 
disliked Chinatown and Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid. She raved about 
Last Tango in Paris , comparing its his¬ 
torical importance to the night of May 
29, 1913, when Stravinsky’s Le sacre du 
printemps was first performed. She was 
always brilliant but frequently wrong. 
She could treat a throwaway movie like 
Popeye as if it were Pindar. Moral seri¬ 
ousness in movies seemed to infuriate 
her; she would supply that on her own. 

Kael’s style could be imitated—con¬ 
temporary slang, kitchen confidential¬ 
ity—but not her passion. Passion is what 
one feels missing from James Wolcott’s 
writing. In an author’s note to a collec¬ 
tion of political pieces published under 
the title Attack Poodles and Other Media 
Mutants , Wolcott wrote: “Don’t fake 
what you don’t feel is an adage I try to 
live and write by, because the pieces that 
mean the most to me will mean the most 
to the reader as long as the emotions 
behind the arguments are true.” But 
behind his bloated prose, his relentless 
with-it-ness, his slashing insults, one 
doesn’t finally know what James Wolcott 
stands for, what truly matters to him. 

In Lucking Out , Wolcott refers to his 
own sense of detachment as a young 
man and writer: “But this hanging-back 
business was more than precedence and 
habit. It betrayed my reluctance, my 
fear of getting too close to anybody or 
anything; my preference for maintain¬ 
ing detachment, distance, for avoiding 
involvement and allowing myself a quick 
escape route from where I found myself. 
I wanted to take everything in, from safe 
afar, through a panoramic lens.” Yet the 
line between being detached and being a 
voyeur can be blurry, and Wolcott, man 
and critic, frequently smudges it. 

What Wolcott claims changed all this 
was his engagement with punk rock. 
This began with his untrammeled admi¬ 
ration for the singer Patti Smith. The 
pages on punk rock in Lucking Out are 
perhaps the most embarrassing in Wol¬ 
cott’s memoir. He sets off the full lawn- 
assortment of fireworks in describing 
how it first hit him: 

The band wasn’t as tight and motor¬ 
ing as it would become (especially 


after Jay Dee Daugherty joined on 
drums), but it also wasn’t the Fugs 
futzing around, and Patti already had 
her stage persona pencil-sharpened 
into a self-conscious, couldn’t-care¬ 
less wild child, playing with her zip¬ 
per like a teenage boy with a horny 
itch, pistoning her hips, hocking an 
amoeba blob of spit between songs, 
scratching her breast as if addressing a 
stray thought, and, during the incan- 
tatory highs, spreading her fingers 
like a preacher woman summoning 
the spirits from the Pere Lachaise 
graveyard where Jim Morrison and 
Oscar Wilde were buried to rise and 
reclaim their former glory. 

Punk rock is, I suppose, an acquired 
taste, like that for arsenic. If you don’t 
have it, sentences such as the following 
aren’t magically going to infuse you 
with it: 

The band called the Sic F—s—whose 
backup singers, Tish and Snooky 
(the Laverne and Shirley of the East 
Village), dressed onstage in nuns’s 
cowls and Bettie Page lingerie, were 
the entrepreneurial founders of the St. 
Marks Place landmark store Manic 
Panic—endeared themselves with 
such plainly felt sentiments as “St. 
Louis Sucks” and “Chop Up Your 
Mother,” the lead singer, Russell 
Wolinsky, doing a hilarious running 
patter between numbers like some 
Catskills emcee, mocking punk pre¬ 
tenders and crusaders (he could be 
scathing about the Clash and their 
commando attitude), the scene having 
evolved far enough to burlesque itself. 

Perhaps, like the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion, or the San Francisco Earthquake 
of 1906, you had to be there. 

Of his enthusiastic if not entirely 
decipherable advocacy of punk rock, 
Wolcott writes that “it was nice not 
feeling like the bad guy in print for a 
change.” Praise does not come easily to 
Wolcott; nor, when he attempts it, does 
it persuade. In what he calls “my ruth¬ 
less climb to the top of the middle,” 
Wolcott, as he writes, “developed a repu¬ 
tation for being ‘a smart-ass’ in print.” 
I have myself always thought of him as 
a hit man, with no mafia behind him, 
a man who killed for the sheer pleasure 
of expressing his free-floating hostility. 
“When I flick back at the book reviews I 
did in the seventies, I sometimes wince at 
the nasty incisions I inflicted on writers 


when I crossed the line between cutup 
and cutthroat (I won’t quote examples— 
no need to re-inflict wounds).” One of 
my books in those days was so inflicted; 
the experience resembled going to bayo¬ 
net practice, with your book serving as 
the straw-filled bag. 

Wolcott doesn’t have much of inter¬ 
est to say about porn movies in the 
1970s, though it does allow him to 
crayon in some of the scuzziness of 
Times Square in those days. His intro¬ 
duction to porn movies began with a 
Village Voice assignment. Porn had in 
common with punk, he writes, that 
both “were amateur uprisings from 
below deck, ragtag operations of low 
production values and high casualty 
tolls where fame was sought under 
an assumed identity.” Describing the 
crowd at porn movies, Wolcott writes: 

Porn hobbyists and rapid rejaculators 
with dark circles under their eyes and 
dull hair never reap the benefits of the 
dramatic gutter romance of alcohol or 
drug addiction, the binges and black¬ 
outs and bleary dawns in strange beds, 
the Christly withdrawal convulsions 
of the racked flesh and the beatific 
predawns that lead to the resurrection 
of recovery, reentry into society. 

Fun. 

When he encountered George Bal¬ 
anchine’s New York City Ballet, which 
he began attending with some regular¬ 
ity, Wolcott was staggered. Witnessing 
high art in pure form after years of 
playing exclusively in the grimy grey 
sandbox of popular culture—writing 
about punk, porn, television, the whole 
shabby works—blew him away. “Bal¬ 
let,” he writes, “was nearly everything 
I wasn’t, and what I wasn’t was what 
I must have wanted most.” The New 
York City Ballet, then still under the 
direction of Balanchine, the last living 
hero of high modernism, “remained 
a pennant-bannered Monaco moated 
and aloof from the nagging needlings 
of the Zeitgeist to be relevant, socially 
concerned, hip, happening, and in har¬ 
mony with the vibrating moment.” 

Still, to be “relevant, socially con¬ 
cerned, hip, happening, and in har¬ 
mony with the vibrating moment” 
remains the name of Wolcott’s 
desire. Whether he is writing about 
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the media, popular culture, or poli¬ 
tics—on politics he eschews analysis 
and plays the insult comedian, a Bill 
Maher with a gaudier vocabulary— 
Wolcott is intensely, relentlessly, hope¬ 
lessly with-it, breathing heavily in the 
attempt to stay 20 minutes ahead of 
the loop. Always a mistake, this ven- 


A lthough the definition of 
Romanticism has been 
much debated, it is not 
an exaggeration to claim 
that the generations spanning the 
period from the mid-18th through the 
mid-19th centuries were witness to a 
transformation in the literary, artistic, 


Peter Lopatin teaches at the 
University of Connecticut at Stamford. 


ture, because with-it-ness does not 
comport well with getting older, and 
Wolcott, who will be 60 this year, is no 
longer a kid. Unless he is up for wear¬ 
ing one of those depressing grey pony¬ 
tails, James Wolcott, clearly, needs a 
new style. In fact, he needs an entire 
intellectual makeover. ♦ 


The Romantic Revolution 

A History 
by Tim Blanning 
Modern Library, 272 pp., $22 

and intellectual life of Europe so radi¬ 
cal as to be regarded as revolutionary. 
As Tim Blanning puts it in this con¬ 
densed, well-crafted volume, “the rule 
book of the classical past was torn up,” 
and there ensued “a radically different 


approach to artistic creation that has 
provided the aesthetic axioms of the 
modern world, even if a definition of 
Romanticism has proved elusive.” 

Although Blanning is a historian 
with impressive academic creden¬ 
tials—formerly professor of modern 
European history at Cambridge, cur¬ 
rently a fellow of the British Academy 
and general editor of The Oxford History 
of Modern Europe —he offers neither a 
precise definition of Romanticism nor 
a general history of the movement. His 
goal, rather, is “to identify the most 
striking characteristics of the Roman¬ 
tic revolution and to illustrate them,” 
which he does in a way consonant with 
Hegel’s characterization of Romanti¬ 
cism as “absolute inwardness.” To that 
end, he calls for (and demonstrates) “a 
willingness to enter the world of the 
Romantics by routes they chose them¬ 
selves ... through sounds and images, 
dreams and visions.” 

Blanning’s coverage is sweeping: 
Goethe, Coleridge, Beethoven, Keats, 
Byron, Schiller, Goya, Hegel, Hugo, 
and Wagner—among others—are all 
here, as well as a number of figures less 
known to the general reader. The book 
is a bit of a whirlwind tour, but those 
seeking a brief, nuanced overview of 
the movement will find in Blanning a 
knowledgeable guide—deft and inci¬ 
sive, but never facile. And although his 
goal is breadth, not depth, of coverage, 
his reach never exceeds his grasp. 

His point of departure is Rousseau’s 
“conversion experience” in 1749 when 
the philosopher’s eye fell upon an 
advertisement in the Mercure de France , 
announcing a prize essay competi¬ 
tion, staged by the Academy of Dijon, 
on the question “Has the progress of 
the sciences and the arts done more to 
corrupt morals or improve them?” As 
Rousseau would later recount, his con¬ 
sideration of this question was intoxi¬ 
cating and transformative, and in his 
prize-winning essay ( A Discourse on the 
Moral Effects of the Arts and Sciences ), he 
argued that the progress of the arts and 
sciences, far from exercising a salutary, 
liberating effect, had merely flung “gar¬ 
lands of flowers over the chains which 
weigh us down” in its malevolent pur¬ 
suit of “the destruction and degradation 
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of everything sacred among men.” This 
claim represented a radical volte-face 
from the spirit of the Enlightenment 
and was accompanied by a call for the 
turning inward that is emblematic, if 
not definitive, of Romanticism. 

In his Confessions , Rousseau would 
later write: 

My purpose is to display to my 
kind a portrait in every way true 
to nature, and the man I shall por¬ 
tray will be myself. ... I know my 
own heart and understand my fellow 
man. But I am made unlike any one 
I have ever met; I will even venture 
to say that I am like no one in the 
whole world. I may be no better, but 
at least I am different. 

Of Rousseau’s turn, Blanning says: 
“This signaled nothing less than a rev¬ 
olution, one that placed the creator, not 
the created, at the center of aesthetic 
activity,” thereby overturning the neo¬ 
classical notion of art as mimesis —imi¬ 
tation of nature, guided always by the 
great artistic exemplars bequeathed by 
the ancients. Henceforth, an expres¬ 
sive, rather than a mimetic, aesthetic 
would prevail in the arts, and in that 
radical turn Blanning discerns the 
essence of Romanticism: “Artistic cre¬ 
ativity was to be from the inside out. ... 
No longer does the artist carry around 
a mirror, to hold up to nature. A bet¬ 
ter metaphor for the creative process is 
the lamp, which shines from within.” 
From this starting point, he takes us 
on a thematic and historical tour of 
the Romantic revolution, examining 
its manifestations in (and influence 
on) the arts, literature, and the broader 
range of cultural expression. 

Noting the familiar charge against 
the scientific method—which is to say, 
against Newtonian science—that it 
“could explain everything but under¬ 
stand nothing,” Blanning adumbrates 
the many forms this indictment took: 
Coleridge said those he had known 
“who have been rationally educated 
[are] marked by a microscopic acute¬ 
ness, but when they looked at great 
things, all became blank and they saw 
nothing.” Heinrich von Kleist com¬ 
plained that “all Newton saw in a girl’s 
heart was its cubic capacity and in 
her breast just a curved line.” August 


Wilhelm Schlegel asked, “What can a 
poem prove?” In his Prologue to Faust, 
Goethe, speaking to God through 
Mephistopheles, mocks Reason: 

The little earth-god still persists in his 
old ways, 

Ridiculous as ever, as in his first days. 

He'd have improved if you'd not given 

Him a mere glimmer of the light of heaven; 

He calls it Reason, and it only has 
increased 

His power to he beastlier than a beast. 

Against the coldness of Reason and 
its pretensions to understanding, the 
Romantics “stressed the need to escape 
from the arid factual world of appear¬ 
ances and enter the interior realm of 
the self.” That self, of course, was not 
that of the ordinary man but of the 
artistic genius who would “set the pace 
as the role model, not just for fellow 
artists but for all society.” Thus would 
the cult of genius come to the fore as a 
characteristic feature of Romanticism: 
Unbound by tradition, rules, or exter¬ 
nal restraints of any kind—certainly 
not those of the “philistine public”— 
the genius is animated and impelled 
only by the force of his passion and 
imagination. The Romantics saw artis¬ 
tic genius as partaking of the divine, 
and art became “sacralized”—elevated 
to the status formerly held by religion: 
“It was only when the last external 
restraints were cast aside,” writes Blan¬ 
ning, “that the creative artist could 
break out of the mimetic cocoon and 
achieve full independence as a high 
priest of an aesthetic religion.” 

I n a melding of the cult of genius 
with E.T. A. Hoffmann’s conception 
of music as the most Romantic of 
all the arts (“since its subject matter 
is infinity”), Beethoven, Paganini, 
and Liszt attained heroic status in 
their own lifetimes. It was rumored 
of Paganini that he “had captured 
the Devil in his sound box or that he 
had made a Faustian pact with the 
Devil, sacrificing his soul in return 
for matchless skill.” And Liszt, 
departing Berlin in 1842, left “in a 
carriage pulled by six white horses, 
accompanied by a procession of thirty 
other coaches and an honor guard of 


students.” For the first time, great 
artists had not only admirers but fans. 

As Blanning examines in some 
detail, a complication of Rousseau’s call 
to inwardness is that what lies within 
is as likely to be dark as light, as much 
a nightmare as a sweet idyll: “What 
[Rousseau] found inside himself was 
a witches’ brew of emotions, neuroses, 
and paranoia.” Whether in the dark 
eroticism of Henry Fuseli’s paintings 
or in the later works of Goya (“a pre- 
Newtonian world peopled by cripples, 
criminals, whores, monsters, devils, 
witches, magicians, and lunatics doing 
unspeakable things to one another”), 
the Romantic imagination was aroused 
by the power of the dark and the car¬ 
nal. In music, the dark side can be dis¬ 
cerned in the way in which the motif 
of night —in the form of the notturno or 
Nachtmusik —was transformed from “a 
cheerful piece to be performed usually 
by wind or brass ensemble as back¬ 
ground for an al fresco summer festiv¬ 
ity” to the more introspective and mel¬ 
ancholy yearning of the nocturnes of 
Liszt and, especially, Chopin. And in 
Schubert’s later song cycles night has 
become frozen, stormy, and barren, a 
bleak landscape in which the unnamed 
hero wanders in the consuming misery 
of his unrequited love. 

Perhaps the best-known instance 
in the Romantic canon of the tor¬ 
mented, impassioned hero is Goethe’s 
Werther—paradigm of the besotted, 
melancholy intellectual whose “mor¬ 
bid hypersensitivity could find release 
only in language of intense passion.” 
The agonized eroticism of the sort 
depicted in The Sorrows of Young 
Werther was a pervasive feature of the 
literary and artistic canon: “Indeed,” 
says Blanning, “it might be said that 
Romanticism was institutionally 
erotic.” The fusion of Eros with a 
sacralized conception of art led, with 
the inevitability of a chemical equa¬ 
tion, to the elevation of Eros to the 
realm of the aesthetic and quasi-reli¬ 
gious, particularly among the German 
Romantics, for whom Romanticism 
was “the continuation of religion by 
aesthetic means.” Now those means 
had become as much carnal as spiri¬ 
tual, leading Schlegel to declare that 
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Indebtedness (and its discontents) is as old 
as human nature, by Jay Weiser 


“the rights of love are higher than the 
ceremonies of the altar.” 

The idea of the pure individuality of 
genius as it resides in each artist found 
a parallel in the notion of the individu¬ 
ality of national cultural identity, in 
all its manifestations. Under the influ¬ 
ence of Herder, as well as Rousseau, 
Goethe rejected all notions of artistic 
universal, laws, principles, or rules, 
proclaiming that “the only true art is 
characteristic art”—that is, art whose 
“influence arises from deep, harmoni¬ 
ous, independent feeling ... ignorant 
of everything foreign.” Largely swept 
away was the Enlightenment veneration 
of the classical ideals of artistic beauty: 
“All those characteristics derided by the 
classicists—irregularity, ornamentation, 
gloom, clericalism, transcendentalism— 
were now paraded as inspiring assets.” 

So, too, in the realm of history: “The 
Romantics believed that the Enlight¬ 
enment approached history from the 
outside, imposing on the past contem¬ 
porary standards and a contemporary 
agenda.” For the German Romantics, 
the German language, German history, 
and (in retrospect, more ominously) the 
German Volk were unique repositories 
of purity and perfection: 

The German language was unique, 
[Fichte] believed, because only the 
German language had remained pure. 

All the others had been polluted to a 
greater or lesser extent by their assim¬ 
ilation into the Latin culture of the 
Roman Empire. ... For this reason, 
the Germans had a special mission to 
redeem mankind from the abyss into 
which it had tumbled. 

Blanning’s further explorations 
of the impact of Romanticism on 
the European understanding of his¬ 
tory and politics in the 19th century 
are illuminating, though necessarily 
abbreviated. And in his conclusion he 
touches briefly on the affinity between 
Romanticism and the various post¬ 
modernisms, explaining that absolute 
inwardness—the “central axiom of 
Romanticism”—will continue to play 
a role in the cultural conversation. 
What direction that conversation will 
take is unclear, but Blanning is surely 
correct when he says, “The Romantic 
revolution is not over yet.” ♦ 


D oomsayers have denounced 
consumer debt for decades. 
But today, for the first time 
since the 1930s, consumer 
chickens have come home to roost, with 
a debt crisis in the hous¬ 
ing markets and a looming 
student loan debt disaster. 

Debtor Nation digs through 
a century of trade publi¬ 
cations and government 
documents to offer an 
institutional history of the 
business-government interaction that 
created our current, massively over¬ 
leveraged consumer debt system. 

Unfortunately, Louis Hyman’s 
moralizing gives him excessive faith 
that, after a century of perverse con¬ 
sequences, government regulation 
will magically develop the ability to 
steer credit appropriately. He starts 
with a distortion that reflects his lim¬ 
ited understanding of finance: Before 
the 20th century, he says, consumer 
debt was unprofitable. In fact, it was 
profitable, but bundled. Strapped 
consumers—whether Victorian fac¬ 
tory laborers or today’s white-collar 
workforce—have always sought loans 
to cover the gap between cash on 
hand and their need for goods. Going 
back to ancient times (according to 
David Graeber’s Debt: The First 5,000 
Years), most consumer lending was 
store credit, recorded in account led¬ 
gers, but without an explicit interest 
charge. (Newt Gingrich’s no-interest 
Tiffany charge account is a survival 
of this earlier practice.) The retailer’s 
profit was the cost of goods plus the 
implied cost of credit, less bad debt 
chargeoffs. The key 20th-century 
change was unbundling: Rapidly 
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falling information costs created a 
consumer lending market separate 
from store credit—which fueled a 
massive consumer economy while 
creating new systemic risks. 

Hyman notes that 
stand-alone consumer 
lenders existed before 
the 20th century, but fol¬ 
lowing popular usage, 
demonizes them as “loan 
sharks.” His evidence 
on the late-19th-cen¬ 
tury Minneapolis pawnbroker John 
Mackey—a key figure in the transi¬ 
tion to 20th-century consumer credit 
as the founder of Household Finance 
Company—indicates that the mar¬ 
ket, rather than rapacity, was at work. 
Mackey faced high information and 
processing costs for pre-computer-era 
small loans; his financially stressed 
clientele had a high default rate; and 
low usury law ceilings made it ille¬ 
gal for him to collect market inter¬ 
est rates, thus encouraging a higher 
default rate. Therefore, despite charg¬ 
ing usurious interest rates of up to 300 
percent a year, Mackey’s annual prof¬ 
its in various lending offices ranged 
from 3.3 to 16.6 percent a year—a 
modest return for a high-risk busi¬ 
ness. When usury limits loosened 
after World War I, small consumer 
loan rates dropped to around 45 per¬ 
cent a year, but Hyman observes that 
lender annual returns remained simi¬ 
lar, suggesting that the usury laws 
caused the astronomical rates. 

Like early-20th-century reformers, 
Hyman sentimentalizes borrowers as 
needing cash only for noble purposes: 
tiding over a spell of unemployment 
or buying shoes for a child, rather than 
funding reckless spending or compul¬ 
sive gambling. His later evidence sug¬ 
gests otherwise. After accounting for 
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defaults, inner-city consumer durable 
retailers in Washington, D.C., for exam¬ 
ple, made only modest profits on their 
draconian installment sale contracts 
even before their deadbeat clientele, 
rioting after Martin Luther King’s mur¬ 
der, torched their records and looted 
their stores. (Washington’s 14th Street is 
only recovering four decades later.) And 
in a preview of today’s Federal Housing 
Administration meltdown, the Johnson/ 
Nixon-era FHA Section 235 mortgage 
guarantee program for low-income 
borrowers with minimal down pay¬ 
ments—an early “ownership society” 
effort—soon collapsed in fraud. Hyman, 
wearing his ideological blinders, blames 


“realtors, builders, home inspectors, 
and mortgage bankers [who] colluded 
in unsavory ways to defraud trusting 
first-time buyers.” He thus downplays 
the tradeoffs inherent in consumer debt: 
Wide availability creates risks of adverse 
selection (people eager for high-rate 
or low-down-payment loans are more 
likely to have trouble paying them) and 
moral hazard (greater borrower protec¬ 
tions equal greater temptation to stop 
paying the debt), but tight regulation 
effectively rations credit by cutting off 
high-rate, high-risk credit for some 
people who could manage it. 

Stripping away the moralizing, 
Hyman shows that the 20th-century 
expansion of consumer debt was driven 
by the drop in the price of consumer 
capital goods as a result of mass pro¬ 
duction, and by steadily rising incomes 


that made them affordable if consumers 
could pay over time. Twenty-five years 
before Keynes’s General Theory, Henry 
Ford introduced a business proto- 
Keynesianism, priming the pump to 
expand his production by offering 
consumer financing for his Model Ts. 
Other consumer durables manufactur¬ 
ers followed: By the 2008 meltdown, 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora¬ 
tion and General Electric Capital Cor¬ 
poration were so huge that they posed 
systemic risk. 

After World War II, a government 
fearful of a return to the Depression 
applied Keynesianism to housing. 
Engorged New Deal loan guarantee 


programs, subsidized interstate high¬ 
ways, and the mortgage deduction gen¬ 
erated a suburban housing boom and 
debt-fueled lifestyle that required the 
middle and working classes to finance 
cars, furniture, and appliances. Even 
now, many economists wistfully hope 
for housing to return as the driver of 
the American economy. 

Hyman fails to understand the proto- 
Keynesian implications of his argu¬ 
ment. The credit card debt expansion 
of the 1980s, he claims, created no new 
investment, unlike loans made directly 
from banks to businesses. In reality, 
as increased consumer debt boosted 
spending, manufacturers would natu¬ 
rally expand their production capacity. 
The consumer debt boom’s other key 
driver was the massive drop in infor¬ 
mation costs starting with 19th-century 


railroads, telegraph, and printing tech¬ 
nology. Using new technologies such 
as card catalogs, Charga-Plates, and 
Addressographs, local agencies provided 
credit reports for individual borrow¬ 
ers within a city. As databases became 
automated, today’s nationwide credit 
agencies developed. By the 1990s, com¬ 
puterization advanced, and bank-issued 
consumer credit cards became universal. 

Not only did computerization allow 
better assessment of individual bor¬ 
rowers’ credit risks; it sliced consumer 
credit card and mortgage debt into 
AAA securitized bonds and riskier 
segments. This let lenders sell the 
bonds into the public markets, freeing 
up their capital for new loans—and 
in a harbinger of moral hazard, mini¬ 
mized their due diligence, since the 
bondholders now bore the primary 
risk of consumer default. 

These innovations massively 
increased consumer debt, starting in the 
1970s, just as the underpinning of the 
postwar debt expansion—lifetime jobs 
with rising incomes for white males— 
eroded. European and Asian competi¬ 
tors ate away manufacturing jobs, while 
white women and African Americans 
gained access to higher-quality jobs pre¬ 
viously reserved for white males. High- 
income upper-middle-class feminists 
demanded equal access to credit, but 
the egalitarian spirit of the time (plus 
a desire to undo the legacy of segrega¬ 
tion on the cheap) led equal access to 
credit to be framed as a civil rights issue, 
regardless of ability to pay. While Afri¬ 
can Americans and new Latino immi¬ 
grants might have been better off saving 
in order to build their wealth, they were 
encouraged to borrow, despite tenden¬ 
cies to carry more debt at higher rates 
than other groups. As the decades went 
on, the pressure increased to extend 
credit to unqualified minority borrow¬ 
ers: on banks through the Community 
Reinvestment Act, and on Fannie and 
Freddie through congressional squeez¬ 
ing. (To be sure, the financial services 
industry was perfectly happy to make 
reckless subprime loans on its own.) 

Perversely, the 1986 Tax Reform 
Act’s effort to lower the top income tax 
rate fueled both the late 1980s housing 
bubble and the 2000s mega-bubble. The 
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City Confidential 

A debut novel probes the soul of New York. 

by Ann Marlowe 


act eliminated the deductibility of credit 
card interest but kept it for mortgages, 
even including second mortgages (now 
revolving credit lines styled as “home 
equity lines”). This encouraged consum¬ 
ers to use their homes as ATMs through 
increased leverage, removing most 
lending discipline. Given the Fannie/ 
Freddie-implied federal guarantee, and 
bipartisan fealty to the “ownership soci¬ 
ety,” lenders made increasingly massive 
bets on housing. 

The relentlessness of the debt expan¬ 
sion had consequences beyond the cur¬ 
rent bust, although Hyman does not 
address them. After 1970, debt-fueled 
consumer spending provided less 
proto-Keynesian stimulus to domestic 
production and employment. In manu¬ 
factured goods, it increased demand for 
imports and foreign employment. Even 
housing production, the vaunted motor 
of the American economy, dispropor¬ 
tionately created low-skilled domestic 
construction jobs for a huge influx of 
undocumented Latino immigrants. 
For higher-skilled housing financial 
services workers, such as real estate 
brokers, mortgage brokers, and invest¬ 
ment bankers, government-subsidized 
house-flipping created an explosion of 
new jobs with huge bubble-era com¬ 
pensation that was pure waste. 

Hyman argues that, over the past 
century, each wave of regulation has 
had perverse consequences—and has 
driven the next wave of innovation to 
get around it, resulting in still more con¬ 
sumer debt. His solution, however, is 
more regulation to steer credit in socially 
desirable directions. Rather than steer¬ 
ing credit, we should consider rationing 
it again. While usury laws created an 
illegal loan-sharking industry, they also 
discouraged many financially distressed 
consumers from hopelessly overextend¬ 
ing themselves. A modern equivalent 
might be to require a minimum 20 per¬ 
cent loan to value on home mortgages, 
including home equity lines. 

Debtor Nation's real lesson— 
although not the one that Hyman 
draws—is that public policy should not 
subsidize consumer leverage, whether 
through mortgage guarantees, mort¬ 
gage interest deductibility, or too-big- 
to-fail lenders. ♦ 


And under the influence of the cradlelike 
rocking of the train , your carefully crafted 
persona begins to slip away. The superego 
dissolves as your mind begins to wander 
aimlessly over your cares and your dreams; 
or better yet, it drifts into an ambient hypno¬ 
sis, where even cares and dreams recede and 
the peaceful silence of the cosmos pervades. 
It happens to all of us. It's just a question of 
how many stops it takes. 

T hat is Amor Towles on the 
experience of taking the 
New York subway, a couple 
of pages into Rules of Civility , 
and a sample of why this is one of the 
finest first novels of recent 
years, simultaneously a 
delicious historical fiction 
of the 1930s and a time¬ 
less coming-of-age story 
of a circle of gifted young 
people in Manhattan. It 
is also a highly philosophical novel, 
whose gravitas grows and deepens as the 
plot progresses. 

The heroine is Katey or Katherine 
Kontent (one of a couple of bad name 
choices here), a beauty from a working- 
class Russian Orthodox family in 
Brooklyn. She’s what a Lithuanian 
friend of mine used to call an ethnic 
blonde, as opposed to a WASP blonde, 
and Rules portrays the combination of 
chance and courage that propels Katey 
from the slow torment of work in the 
secretarial pool of a law firm into a 
glamorous career that suits her talents. 

The novel is nearly as much about 
her onetime roommate Eve Ross, 
another beautiful blonde, trying to win 
her independence from her wealthy 
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Indiana family and escape a bland Mid¬ 
western culture. Rules begins as a love 
triangle with Katey and Eve competing 
for the interest of Tinker Grey, a pros¬ 
perous banker with matinee-idol looks, 
a way with words, and a mysteriously 
hostile painter-brother. As the cast of 
characters grows, so does the novel’s 
moral weight. 

When Katey walks into a movie at 
midpoint and stays to watch the first 
half in the next showing, she remarks, 
“Like most movies, things looked 
dire at the midpoint and were happily 
resolved at the end. Watching it my 
way made it seem a little truer to life.” 

Katey is a wit, but she has 
a firm commitment to the 
notion of right and wrong, 
and to moral responsi¬ 
bility: “I guess there are 
two sides to every story. 
And as usual, they were 
both excuses.” Katey’s religious sense 
is implied rather than spelled out— 
she seeks refuge in churches when she 
needs to be alone during the work¬ 
day—but she, and Towles, see life in 
moral terms: 

Life doesn’t have to provide you any 
options at all. It can easily define your 
course from the outset and keep you 
in check through all manner of rough 
and subtle mechanics. To have even 
one year when you’re presented with 
choices that can alter your circum¬ 
stances, your character, your course— 
that’s by the grace of God alone. And 
it shouldn’t come without a price. 

We are not in hipster Brooklyn 
anymore—the philosophical, if not 
actual, location of a large amount of 
contemporary fiction. 

Yet Towles also has a feel for the 
acid aphorism. Katey is given some 
good advice by Anne Grandyn, an 
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immensely wealthy, beautiful, and styl¬ 
ish widow of 50 or thereabouts who 
becomes her anti-mentor: “Most peo¬ 
ple have more needs than wants. That’s 
why they live the lives they do. But 
the world is run by those whose wants 
outstrip their needs.” The sparring 
of these two women, who compete in 
some sense for the soul of Tinker Grey, 
is smart enough to evoke the great Eng¬ 
lish comic novelists of the 1920s and 
’30s, especially Ivy Compton-Burnett: 

—You’re rather well read for a work¬ 
ing-class girl, she said with her back 
to me. 

—Really? I’ve found that all my well- 
read friends are from the working 
classes. 

—Oh my. Why do you think that is? 
The purity of poverty? 

—No. It’s just that reading is the 
cheapest form of entertainment. 

—Sex is the cheapest form of enter¬ 
tainment. 

—Not in this house. 

In that last line, Katey alludes to the 
fact that Anne is buying sexual favors. 
And as this suggests, Rules portrays 
a society of considerable extramari¬ 
tal sexual activity. Two couples live 
together without being married, and 
dating couples consider it possible 
that a date will end in sex. Was 1938 
that racy? Towles thinks so—based on 
having spent a lot of time with three of 
his grandparents who lived into their 
nineties: “These conversations (with 
my grandmother in particular),” he has 
written elsewhere, “solidified my view 
that her generation was less Victorian 
than my parents’ generation. I think 
the 1920s and 1930s had a certain 
openness that was countered by the 
conformity of the 1950s.” 

It is hard to exaggerate how good 
Rules is, but it is fair to note a few 
false notes. The largest is the effortless 
acceptance of Katherine Kontent by 
the New York society of 1938. In the 
novel’s first pages, Katey muses that 
“you can always tell a rich New York 
girl from a poor one.” And especially 
in 1938, accent was a giveaway: Think 
about the gap between, say, George 


Plimpton’s mid-Atlantic accent, or that 
of Katharine Hepburn, and middle- 
class speech of the day. Clothing, and 
the means to buy the right clothing, 
was another. Barely surviving on her 
secretary’s wage, how would Katherine 
Kontent have had the money even to 
approximate a few Cafe Society outfits? 
I don’t doubt that Katey could adopt 
the mannerisms of the upper class, but 
there would be a good many missteps 
along the way, and Towles doesn’t show 
us one. 

My other quibble is that Rules 
shows us a New York almost devoid 
of Jews. There’s just one: a secre¬ 
tarial pool colleague of Katherine’s 
who makes a cameo appearance that 
doesn’t amount to as much as it ini¬ 
tially promises. One other, a nightclub 
owner, gets only a mention. There are 
no Jewish lawyers or brokers or aspir¬ 
ing socialites here; yet in 1938, WASP 
society had been seeking to close the 
gates on well-educated, well-heeled 
Jews for 20 years or more. 

And there are moments when Rules 
is a little too Art Deco, too much bur¬ 
nished chrome and pleasing curves, 
not enough rough-hewn oak and 


H ere is a tale of how Holly¬ 
wood works now, and how 
the entertainment press 
covers Hollywood, and 
why none of it matters. 

There’s a movie coming out later 
this month called John Carter. I 
haven’t seen it; the people who have 
are under an embargo, which means 
that they can’t write about it yet. It 
stars an obscure actor named Taylor 
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hand-forged iron. But just when I 
began to wonder if Amor Towles had 
spent too much time polishing—he 
wrote the book in one year, but revised 
it for three— Rules shook off its occa¬ 
sional stateliness and soared. Because 
I read it on Kindle, I can say exactly 
when it happened: a little over three- 
quarters of the way through. From 
there on, this novel moves at a fever 
pitch, exalted and gripping at once. 

Towles is not just brilliant, he is 
wise; but he is also inexperienced in 
the novelist’s art. He has said in inter¬ 
views that he wrote a novel before Rules 
and kept it in a drawer but has spent 
his adult life as an “investment profes¬ 
sional.” He is eager to let us know (once 
again quoting from elsewhere) that “I 
could work without an overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of urgency to be published. I 
could just keep refining my craft until I 
was convinced I had something worth 
sharing.” But as he probably under¬ 
stands, part of mastering one’s craft is a 
matter of putting in the time. As he has 
his narrator say, “To have even one year 
when you’re presented with choices 
that can alter your circumstances ... 
shouldn’t come without a price.” ♦ 


Kitsch, who made a powerful impres¬ 
sion on the barely watched televi¬ 
sion series Friday Night Lights , and an 
actress named Lynn Collins, who is 
known for almost nothing. It is based 
on a 1912 pulp novel called Princess 
of Mars by Edgar Rice Burroughs, the 
creator of Tarzan —an influential book 
in the development of the tropes of 
science fiction but little read today. 
(The movie’s original title was John 
Carter of Mars until the studio real¬ 
ized every movie that has had the 
word “Mars” in its title has flopped, 
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especially the animated Mars Needs 
Moms , the biggest bomb of 2011.) 

Disney decided to make John Carter , 
which had been kicking around Hol¬ 
lywood for 20 years in one form or 
another, in the wake of the colossal 
success of Avatar , with which it shares 
some plot elements—in particular, a 
human transported to a distant planet 
where he becomes a hero. The studio 
envisioned John Carter as a “tentpole,” 
a film that would serve as the source of 
a series of profitable sequels that could 
be released every two years (the Harry 
Potter movies being the model) and 
whose ability to gener¬ 
ate cash reliably could be 
integrated into Disney’s 
corporate planning for the 
next 10 years. John Carter 
was especially desirable in 
this way precisely because 
it was based on antiquated 
works, the rights to which 
had already been secured; 

Disney would not have 
to share the considerable 
ancillary profits as Time 
Warner has had to do 
with J. K. Rowling. 

And somehow, things 
got out of hand. The 
director of John Carter is Andrew Stan¬ 
ton, who won two Oscars for helming 
the Pixar movies Finding Nemo and 
WALL*E but who has never made a 
live-action film before. Stanton chose 
to attempt to make a realistic epic full 
of special effects in the Pixar way—a 
method that involves a lot of reshooting, 
rewriting, and rethinking as the movie is 
being made. As a result, it appears John 
Carter may have cost Disney as much as 
$250 million to make, but in this case 
the money was spent on a movie with no 
major stars, an unproven director, and 
based on a “brand” with meaning only 
to science-fiction geeks. 

Granted, that $250 million is modest 
by comparison to Avatar , which cost 
close to $400 million or more (no one is 
saying). It also had no stars and a name 
that meant nothing to most people. 
But James Cameron, Avatar’s writer- 
director, had made four blockbuster 
pictures before it, including the all- 
time box office champ Titanic , and had 


demonstrated a talent for taking huge 
sums and putting every dollar on the 
screen. What’s more, Cameron’s name 
above the title was a guarantee of a big 
opening weekend just as if the movie 
had Will Smith playing the leading role. 

A few weeks ago, the long knives 
came out for John Carter , in the 
form of hostile articles in the inside- 
showbiz press, led by Nikki Finke’s 
Deadline.com. “‘John Carter’ Track¬ 
ing Shockingly Soft: ‘Could Be Big¬ 
gest Writeoff Of All Time,’ ” blared a 
Finke headline. (Tracking is a form 
of polling used to determine what 


upcoming films are generating excite¬ 
ment among potential moviegoers. A 
“writeoff” is when a studio declares a 
project a dead loss and uses its failure 
to balance out its successes on its bot¬ 
tom line.) On the Daily Beast website, 
Chris Lee wrote the movie’s epitaph: 

If Hollywood executives don’t know 
who John Carter is, they certainly 
know what John Carter is. It’s the kind 
of cautionary tale that keeps studio 
chiefs popping Ambien at night: a van¬ 
ity project with sky-high expectations 
and a humongous budget that now 
seems destined to land with a massive 
thud at the box office. 

What this means is that John Carter 
has become the latest in an endless series 
of tsk-tsk subjects of Hollywood-run- 
amok articles and books, as pop-culture 
spending excesses seem always to gener¬ 
ate a kind of thrilled and sickened fasci¬ 
nation on the order of reading about the 
Madoff family. The granddaddy of them 
all was Cleopatra with Elizabeth Taylor, 


which took three years to make and cost 
$48 million in 1963 dollars—the equiva¬ 
lent of $340 million today, meaning that 
of all the motion pictures ever produced 
only Avatar cost more in relative terms. 
Then came Heaven’s Gate (1980), the 
Michael Cimino movie that destroyed 
its studio, United Artists, and whose 
only lasting value is that one of the stu¬ 
dio chiefs, Steven Bach, wrote Final Cut 
about the experience—then and now the 
best book ever written about Hollywood. 
That was followed by Francis Ford Cop¬ 
pola’s One from the Heart (1982), which 
was followed by Howard the Duck (1986), 
which was followed by 
Ishtar (1987), which was 
followed by Waterworld 
(1995), which was fol¬ 
lowed by who can even 
remember what forgetta¬ 
ble picture that was never 
quite as bad as the advance 
negative publicity made it 
seem but which wasn’t all 
that good, either. 

There have been times, 
however, when advance 
articles on potential flops 
have gotten it almost 
comically wrong. There 
were some in the months 
leading up to the release of Avatar. 
And most notoriously there was the 
November 7, 1977, article in New York 
by William Flanagan, who reported on 
an advance screening in Dallas of an 
expensive new film he declared would 
be “a colossal flop. It lacks the dazzle, 
charm, wit, imagination, and broad 
audience appeal of Star Wars.” On the 
Monday morning when the article 
came out, there was a flood of “sell” 
orders on the stock of Columbia Pic¬ 
tures, which had produced the movie in 
question and was awash in debt. 

The subject of Flanagan’s article was 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind , which 
had cost $22 million and went on to earn 
$303 million worldwide. That example 
demonstrates that everything that has 
been said and will be said about John 
Carter before its premiere will prove to 
be true—unless it’s really, really, really 
good. In which case it will be a smash, 
and everything said about it will have 
been false. ♦ 
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“One thing Wednesday night’s showdown made clear: 
Newt has pretty much given up.” 

—Daily Beast, February 22, 2012 
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Gingrich still running 


to’ 


but mostly walking 


‘WHATEVS’ 

Former speaker 
shows up in slippers 

by Dan Balz 

MESA, ARIZ, — While the oth¬ 
er major Republican candidates 
have since moved on to Michi¬ 
gan, former House speaker Newt 
Gingrich decided to stay an addi¬ 
tional week in Mesa, moving into a 
Hilton hotel suite with a hot tub. 
“Not a Jacuzzi,” said Gingrich, 
“but an honest-to-God hot tub. 
If you don't believe me, come on 
by tonight around 8. Fm having a 
little party. 1 ' 

The former speaker has been 
inundated with questions about 
his continuing candidacy. While 
rumors persist that Gingrich has 
given up and will soon announce 
the suspension of his presidential 
campaign, he insisted that is not 
the case. “Yeah, Fm still running. 
But right now, Fm running over 
to the 7-Eleven because we're 
out of Funyuns” Gingrich then 
strolled out of the Hilton's lobby 



Newt Gingrich, at right, dressed comfortably for the evening debate. 


still in his hotel robe and slippers. 

During a recent television inter¬ 
view, the onetime speaker of the 



ing attention to the Hawks-Magic 
game because IV? got a lot of mon¬ 
ey riding on it.” He then told the 
interviewer to “speed things up” 
because “I don't want to miss to¬ 
night’s episode of 'The Voice.’ And 
if you're wondering, I’d cl loose 
Christina as my voice coach even 


though she’s got other clients. Fm 
willing to share ” 

When reached for comment, 
Callista Gingrich emphasized 
the unconventional nature of her 
husband’s campaign. “Newt has 
always marched to the beat of his 
own drum,” said Mrs. Gingrich, 
w ho entered the hotel followed by 
three campaign staffers carrying 
several blue boxes tied with silver 
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